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SHANGHAI, DECEMBER, 1915 


FOSSILS OF THE CHINESE DRAGON 


Discovery in a Cave on the Upper Yangtsze 


(By J. OMatiry Irwin 


The discovery in China of immense fossils of marine 
reptiles presents many points of interest, more especially at the 
present acute stage of the country’s political history. 

“ Good Joss” and “ Bad Joss ’’ always figure largely in the 
Chinese mind and the discovery of fossils which may clearly 
indicate the origin of the Imperial Chinese Dragon may well be 
considered “ Good Joss’’ at the present time when the restoration 
of the Monarchy seems imminent and is indeed practically wz 
fait accompi1. 

Another point of interest lies in the fact that as far as I can 
ascertain the present is the first discovery of such fossils 
in China. Again the location 
of the fossils over 1,000 miles 
from the present sea border 
indicates the enormous changes 
which have occurred in the 
countrys configuration since 
these- long extinct reptiles 
existed and incidentally  in- 
dicates the extreme age of the 
fossils). The discovery was 
made in October of this year 
by a party consisting of Mr. 
M. Hewlett, H. B. M’s Consul 
at Ichang, Mrs. Hewlett, my 
wife and myself. 

My wife and I had made 
the journey through the Upper 
Yangtze Gorges from Kwei 
Chow Fu in two of the famous 
river Red Boats, an ideal method of making the journey, as it 
permits the traveller to land at will to climb the cliffs and 
explore caves, etc. 


-Mr.and Mrs. Hewlett joined us at Nom’to, which is situated 
at the upper end of the Ichang Gorge, and made the trip through 
this Gorge with us. They informed us of the existence of a 
arge cave situated on the right bank of the river about a mile 
above the Customs Station of Ping Shan Pa, and on arrival at 
this cave the whole party landed to explore it. The Chinese 
name of the cave is Shen K’an Tzu and it is worthy of note 
that one of the characters which form the word K’an in Chinese 
is the character used to indicate Dragon. 


__ A large rock is seen at the entrance to the cave and about 
eight yards behind this a peculiar piece of rock somewhat like the 
coil of a large reptile. ‘This resemblance, faint as it is, evidently 
appealed to the Chinese mind, for we were informed that the 
‘ave was sometimes called the Dragon Cave and that it was 
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No. 1—NEAR VIEW OF FossIL DRAGON 
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reputed to extend for 50 li and to lead to the “Lung Wong 
‘Tung ’’ or “ Cave of the Dragon King” situated near Ichang. 

In former years many foreigners have penetrated far beyond 
the spot where the fossils are now plainly visible, so that it 
seems likely that they have been recently uncovered, probably by 
a heavy discharge of water through the cave. 

When with lighted lanterns we had penetrated about 100 
yards we found ourselves walking along a ridge of rock in order 
to keep out of the surrounding pools of water, and it was the 
peculiar serpentine course of this ridge which excited our 
curiosity and led to a closer examination which revealed the 

SPST fact that we were walking 
along the back of what we at 
first supposed to be a Chinese 
dragon carved in stone and 
that there were six or eight of 
these “stone dragons ’’ lying 
coiled together. Additional 
lights in the shape of flares of 
bamboo rope and the examina- 
tion of some loose pieces of 
scale informed us that the 
supposed stone carvings were 
in reality fossils. 

Having no means of mea- 
suring the specimens we agreed 
to return to the cave early the 
following morning to take mea- 
surements and make such fur- 
ther investigations as the short 
time at our disposal would admit. The measurements and facts 
ascertained upon our return were as follow: Length of the 
largest fossil was between 60 and 70 feet from a point where the 
head was partially buried in the cave wall to the first point of 
contact with any of the other specimens, thus showing the length 
to be at least between 60 and 70 feet and it seemed to us that 
the same reptile extended for another 60 or 70 feet, but owing to 
the intermingling of coils of various reptiles at this point error 
is possible here and confirmation or otherwise must be left to 
more skilled observers with plenty of time at their disposal. 


The depth of the portion of body uncovered and shown in 
photo No. 1 was 2 feet. Two legs or paddles partially uncovered 
were observed about 12 or 14 feet from the head and another pair 
about 40 or 50 feet from the same point. The head appeared to 
be large and flat. It seems probable that the specimen examined 
is a fossilof a Morosaurus Camperi and that it and the other 
reptiles were trapped in the cave in past ages and there starved 





NO, 2—CAVE SHOWING COILED FOSSILS 
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NO. 3—NEAR VIEW OF SCALE FORMATION 


to death ; comparison between the length of the reptile and the convince the ordinary unskilled observer that they are anything 


depth of the body and its thinness would also point to starvation 
as the cause of death. 

An account of the dis- 
covery, accompanied by flash- 
light photographs and some 
specimens of scale have been 
sent to England and will be 
submitted to expert examina- 
tion at the British Museum. 
Specimens and photographs 
have also, I believe, been sent 
to Tokyo for expert examina- 
tion. The various experts will 
doubtless in due time pronounce 
judgment as to the genuineness 
of the fossils, but in any case 
whether the specimens are in 
the meantime looked upon as 
fossils, stone carvings or 
peculiar water formations in 
the soft limestone, they will, I 
venture to predict, remain ob- 
jects of extraordinary interest 
and nothing short of the definite 
pronouncement of experts will 
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NEW TELEPHONE SYSTEM AT TIENTSIN 


Following out its policy of extending and improving 
telephone services in China, the Ministry of Communications of 
the Chinese Central Government placed an order in 1913 for a 
new modern Central Battery telephone system for ‘Tientsin. 
The new system was put into operation in June, 1914, arid 
replaces the old Magneto system, which was not adequate to 
meet the increased demands for telephone service. 


The old system consisted of three central offices located 
respectively in Tientsin City, the British Concession, and Hopei. 
For the new system it was decided to employ only one central 
office, which is installed in modern buildings erected especially 
for the purpose on the Tientsin City bund near the boundary 
line of the Foreign Concessions. The accompanying illustrations 
show the main building and a portion of the associated buildings. 
The telephone switchboards and associated apparatus and wiring 
are located in the main building, while the other buildings are 
quarters for the managing staff, operators, stores, etc. 

The operating room, containing the switchboards, is located 
on the second floor of the main building. The accompanying 





NO. 4—SHOWING SPINAL PROMINENCES 


else but fossils. After my departure from Ichang Mr. Hewlett 
accompanied a Chinese photographer to the cave and had flash- 
light photos taken, copies of 
which I enclose with this article. 
No. 1 shows a portion of the 
measured specimen. No. 2 
portions of various reptiles 
lying coiled across the cave. 
No. 3 scale formation and No. 
4 the prominent line of spinal 
column. I reported the dis- 
covery as soon as possible to 
Dr. Morrison, at Peking, with 
the request that he should en- 
deavour to interest the authori- 
ties sufficiently to induce them 
to protect the specimens from 
the possible vandalism of sight- 
seers and curio collectors and 
am glad to say his efforts were 
successful as President Yuan 
Shih-kai sent telegraphic in- 
structions to the Governor of 
Hupen ordering him to have the 
fossils protected from injury. 


illustrations show the arrangement of switchboards and associat- 
ed desks. 
Switchboards 


The main, or subscriber, switchboard consists of thirteen 
3-position, 8-panel sections and one 3-panel section, and is the 
No. 2001 Central Battery Multiple type with lamp signals. 
This switchboard has a capacity for 10,000 lines and a present 
equipment for 4,000 lines. Also, there is an equipment for 15 
rural magneto lines. 

The first position of the subscriber switchboard is equipped 
with 15 toll-switching trunks for connecting city subscriber 
lines to toll lines. The second position has a partial equipment 
of regular subscriber cord circuits and also some special cord 
circuits for handling the rural lines. The remaining positious, 
except the last, are equipped each with 17 pairs of regular cord 
circuits for completing connections between city subscriber 
lines. The last position is equipped with cords for testing. 

The switchboard sections are composed of steel angle and 
bar framework encased in highly polished mahogany woodwork. 
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TIENTSIN EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Each section has a capacity for 10,000 multiple jacks, 160 trunk 
jacks and 48) answering jacks with lamps. At present there 
are equipped in each section 4,000 multiple jacks, 40 trunk jacks 
and 303 answering jacks with lamps. The equipment is arrang- 
ed so that each operator takes care of 109 incoming lines and 
can reach any one of the 10,000 multiple jacks for calling 
purposes. Each operator is provided with a key for registering 
calls and the message registers for 
this purpose are located in a 
cabinet back of the switchboard. 


In addition to the subscriber 
switchboard there is a 2-position 
Toll or Long Distance switchboard 
quipped for 20 toll lines. This 
is provided with a calculagraph 
for automatically recording the 
length of time of toll conversations. 
In the accompanying illustration 
the toll switchboard is shown at 
the left of the subscriber switch- 
board. 

Chief Operator’s and 

Iniormation Desk 

In the center of the operating 
room is located the 2-position 
Chief Operator's and Information 
desk. This desk is provided with 
the necessary equipment for super- 
vising the work of the operators 
and one of the positions is arranged for an information operator 
io take care of inquiries from subscribers. 


Distributing Frames and Apparatus Racks 


i 
ee 


These are for the purpose of distributing the various wires 
and cables and mounting such apparatus as is not contained in 
the switchboard sections. For convenience and economy in 
cabling, the terminal room, which contains these frames and 
racks, 1s located on the first floor directly beneath the switch- 
board, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 

All frames and racks are of steel angle and bar construction, 
and are designed to accommodate the ultimate capacity of; the 
exchange by means of additions as required from time to time. 
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SWITCHBOARD LINEUP 





INSTALLATION WORK ON UNDERGROUN]) CABLE 
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TOLI. SWITCHBOARD 


All the wires from the subscribers’ telephones are terminat- 
ed on protectors on the Main Distributing Frame. These 
protectors consist of carbon block arresters and heat coils, which 
serve to protect the exchange equipment from lightning or other 
abnormal electric current. 

in order to protect the apparatus from excessive electric 
current from the batteries, .all switchboard circuits are fused. 
These fuses are mounted on a 
separate slate panel fuse board and 
are the alarm type which, when 
blowing, cause a lamp to light and 
a bell to ring. 


Wire Chief’s Desk 


The Wire Chief’s Desk is for 
the purpose of detecting and loca- 
ting troubles and faults which 
‘may occur on the outside lines or 
_ within the exchange. This desk is 

provided with all the necessary 
testing equipment for making com- 
plete and accurate tests and quickly 
locating troubles. 

Power Apparatus and 

Batteries 

Electric current for opera- 
ting the switchboard and sub- 
scribers’ telephones is obtained 
from storage batteries located in 
a special room in the basement of the main building. There 
are two main 24-volt batteries, each consisting of eleven chloride 
type cells. Also, there are two smaller auxiliary batteries of 
eleven cells each to obtain 48-volt current for long distance 
transmission. 

There are two separate generating sets for charging the 
storage batteries, one a motor generator set to operate from the 
city electric power mains, and the other a generator belted to a 
producer gas engine. The motor generator set is located in the 
power room adjacent to the terminal room, and the gas producer; 
gas engine and associated generator are located in a small 
building at the rear of the main building. 
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STORAGE BATTERY 


POWER BOARD AND MACHINES 








DISTRIBUTING FRAMES 


Current for ringing the subscrib- 
ers’ telephones is supplied by two 
separate ringing outfits, one a ringing 
dynamotor operated from the storage 
batteries, and the other a ringing 
machine belted to a small motor which operates from the city 
electric power mains. 

The power board, containing the necessary switches and 
meters for the control of the charging and ringing current, is 
located in the power room. All wiring for the power apparatus 
and batteries is carried in steel conduit laid 1n the floors of the 
building. 

Cabling and Wiring 


~All local wiring in the switchboard sections is formed neatly 
into cables. All wiring between the switchboards and the 
distributing frames and racks is carried in cables protected by a 
fire resisting covering. All cables are supported on steel racks, 
which are designed for future cabling as required. 


Outside Cable and Wire Plant 


The wires to subscribers’ telephones are carried from the 
main distributing frame in the exchange building, in 300-pair 
steel armored underground lead covered cable, to junction boxes 
mounted on steel poles in the various districts. From these 
junction boxes the wires are further distributed in aerial lead 
covered cables to cable terminals containing fuses and arresters 
for protection. From these cable terminals the wires are run 
open on poles to the telephones in subscribers’ houses. 


Subscribers’ Telephones 


To meet the varied tastes of the subscribers three types of 
telephones have been supplied—a black finish metal case wall type 
set with microtelephone, a black finish desk type set with 
microtelephone, and a nickel finish desk stand type set with Bell 
type receiver. 

Each subscriber's telephone is equipped with a No. 58-A 
protector to prevent damage to the instrument from abnormal 
current on the lines. 

There are also a considerable number of Private Branch 
Exchange switchboards in use in various offices throughout the 
city. These range from 5-line to 25-line capacity. 


Most Modern Telephone System in China 


The completion of this new system provides the city and 
settlements at Tientsin with the most modern and efficient 
telephone equipment in China. It is to be hoped that the 
Ministry of Communications will be able to carry out its plan 
of further extending and improving telephone service throughout 
the country. 

The system at Tientsin is under the abie and efficient man- 
agement of Mr. Tsai Chee, Managing Director, and Mr. K. 
Rothe, Superintendent and Engineer. The Assis:ant Engineer, 
Mr. K. T. Long. is a graduate of the Government Institute of 
Technology at Shanghai, and has completed the Telephone 
Engineering Student Course with the Western Electric Company 
in America. 


All the equipment and apparatus for this new system was 
manufactured by the Western Electric Company, which sent out 
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UNDERGROUND CABLE ENTRANCE 


engineers from its factories to supervise the erection and 
installation. 





TELEGRAPHS IN CHINA 





According to the latest report of the Ministry of Communi- 
cations the total length of telegraph line in the country is more 
than 90,000 li, of which the government owns 49,430 li and the 
rest is owned by private companies. The lines owned by the 
Government are approximately as follows :— 


Kiangsu Be ni ai:é 25 as 7 4 202 
Anhui — os ‘a im x ei ee oF 
Chihli - ae % £% = om Ba 2,047 
Three Eastern Provinces .. sa es os -» 10,288 
Shangtung os a sate — ‘iis ‘itt vs 1,497 
Kuangtung .. :% i - zh 7 avi 5,046 
Szechuan Frontiers T _ 7 vs os 2,700 
Fukien, from Foochow to Amoy. . - vi ‘ 144 
Kansu i - - = zs sd - 3,085 
Kueltchow .. = 7 ie os bd ef 450 
Sinkiang to Ili ‘a 58 bs a - ‘i 9,956 
Yunnan v <i a = sia - is 6,242 
Kuangs1 e 24 = - sil “i - 6,045 
Private lines as follows :— 

Shangtung .. — Shs 7 if - = 3,709 
Shansi = 7 - ss Ha 24 aus 1,669 
Honan il es — a _ 4a i 3,408 
Shensi si - ss = 56 ‘4 as 1,104 
Fukien $4 53 ys — 8 28 - 2,070 
Chekiang .. 7 wh Bs el a se 2,793 
Kiangsi = ‘a = i “ic es ». 2,069.5 
Hupeh i as be i =r bi 2» 5,462.5 
Hunan i a sa is ee ‘a av 2,769 
Szechuan .. - _ = id ¥5 2,874 
Kuangtung .. ae bss ns z = »» = 1,499-5 
Kiangsu 25 5 - es si ks a 434 
Chihli +i 7? $c - = ‘i an 3,400 
Metropolitan Districts (from Peking to Kao-pai Tien) 697.5 
Mongolia (from Mongolian Frontier to Kulun) ce 21245 








MORE TELEPHONES FOR JAPAN 


The Department of Communications, in its annual estimates 
for the fiscal year 1916-17; has requested an appropriation of 
25,000,000 yen for an expansion of the telephone system in five 
years commencing with 1916. ‘This amount however has been 
reduced by the financial authorities to 15,000,000 yen, the 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1916-17 being 3,000,000 yen 
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CHINA AND HER LANGUAGE - 


[By Sans Gants] 


We firmly believe that there are many thousands of Chinese 
who feel that the restoration of monarchical rule in China will 
tend to enhance the strength of the Government because it will 
rovide the means for a more effective centralisation of power, 
which will in turn be used in the amterests of the people for the 


development of a greater and a nobler China. There will 


undoubtedly be numerous suggestions made by high officials with 
regard to a policy for the new Imperial Government, and it may 
be that many good and pertinent ideas will be advanced. It is 
with a view to placing before the Chinese suggestions for a 


fundamental reform that this article is being written. 


There is nothing good in the world that the Chinese do not 


want. They want modern education, a strong army and navy, 
thousands of miles of railways, thousands of factories, and 


withal an enlightened people. It is also safe to say that there is 
nothing that the Chinese people want that cannot be had, and it 


 isnow for the new Government to take measures to give the 
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people-what they desire. 


The success that a nation attains is in proportion to the 
number of its people who are possessed of an education 
that qualifies them to understand the age and the condi- 
tions in which they live, and it is the education and uplift 


| of the masses that must receive the attention of the Government. 


China is now borne down by the weight of sheer ignorance, and 
this burden must be removed. China will have to formulate a 


policy which will tend to relieve the intense national suffering 
which is a direct result of the lack of education among the 
masses. 


The millions in China are not prone to oppose anything that 
is for their own good. They are, for the greater part, given to 
a most practical turn of mind, and it is only necessary for the 
Government to point the way in order fully to utilise that 
practicability. The people are the most easily governed in the 
world, and this means they are the most law abiding. The 
Government has shown that it has the power to do things, and as 


long as this power is used in the direct interests of the people 


the people will stand by the Government. 


It is time that the Government sought some means to assist 
the people to a realisation of their condition. The eyes of the peo- 
ple must be opened to the critical condition of the country to-day. 
The Central authorities are not aided by keeping the masses in 
ignorance of China’s international complications. We have often 
heard Chinese make the statement that the Government of China 
must be a monarchical government because of the ignorance of 
the people, and we feel safe in saying that as long as the people 
remain ignorant a monarchy backed with ignorance is no safer 
than a Republic supported by ignorance. 


What is lacking in China is a national feeling to replace the 
false pride of race which has long existed and which has wrought 
havoc to China and her millions. It is a pride which has been 
iostered by the scholastic aristocracy of China, which has on 
more than one occasion been the direct cause of China losing 
erritory to the foreigner and a consequent continuous weakening 
of the nation. What is wanted in China is not a false pride of 
race, but a living and working patriotism, a national feeling 
that inspires China to move on and in pace with the other world 
Powers, and one calculated to develop a China that is not satisfied 
to live upon the glories of a dead past. 


The unseeing masses of Chinese must be made to see. The 
WNappreciative masses must be taught to appreciate. In other 
words the policy of the new Government of China must be a 
policy that has for its very foundation the educating of the 
Masses, / national spirit is not to be found where there is no 
spirit. The spirit of the people has been killed to a great 
degree hy the oppression of the governments of the past. The 


greatest oppression the people can have inflicted upon them by 
the hands of the government is neglect of their education. 

In Korea we have an example of a race which has been 
kept in dire ignorance by its government. The casual traveller 
upon the through express train from the Yalu to Fusan has but 
to look at the crowds of Koreans at each station to realise the 
effect of this action. Rarely can one look into an intelligent face. 
The expression upon the face of an average Korean is one 
indicative of lost ambition and individuality. Little spirit is 
shown except on the part of the few, though in some of the 
schools and the missionary gatherings it is an easier matter to 
detect hundreds of brighter faces. Such students have been 
taught to see and to realise their condition. There is a sense of 
understanding, and with this understanding comes the desire to 
act. 

The Japanese Government is fighting the foreign missionary 
institution in Korea to-day simply because it is beginning -to 
teach the people to see. The Japanese are not afraid of an 
ignorant Korea, but they do not want to see a Korea with an 
education and a developed spirit. As long as the Japanese can 
make the education of the Korean a Japanese education, and the 
national feeling in the Korean a Japanese national feeling, they 
will be satisfied, but otherwise they do not want it. 

The present monarchical movement in China was made easy 
because of the ignorance of the masses, and it must not be for- 
gotten that the ignorance of the masses will also be able to kill 
the new Imperial Government. Power in the hands of those 
officers of State who have the welfare of the people at heart is a 
constructive tool, but in the hands of the mere lover of power 
for the sake of power it 1s a most destructive instrument. Let 
us then hope that Emperor Yuan Shih-kai and his chief officers of 
State are bent upon benefitting the people. 

China is ignorant because it has been kept in ignorance by 
the so-called educated few—by the scholastic aristocracy of past 
centuries. The average Chinese scholar is the most conceited 
and intolerant individual one could imagine. His motto has been 
the education of the few and the ignorance of the many. A well 
governed nation to his mind is one in which the masses 
ignorantly obey the dictum of the few. An educated mass 
would not give obedience to the mandates of the oppressor. 

It seems strange that even to-day the destiny of this nation 
lies in the hands of four or five men. It is deplorable that this 
should be true, but because it is true they should make it their 
unceasing duty to effect a sweeping and radical change 

The Government to-day has the power to effect any reform 
that can be proposed, but is there the will to reform? Is there 
still the feeling amongst those higher up that an ignorant China 
is far easier to govern than an enlightened China? It may be that 
it is easier to handle the masses as long as they are ignorant of 
what goes on around them, but it is true that with a continuation 
of such a policy China, as a whole or in parts, will soon be a 
subject nation to one or.many nations. 

The policy that will tend most to enlighten the people should, 
therefore, be the basic one of the new Imperial Government, and 
how to bring about such a policy, and how to carry it into effect 
is what must first be considered. 

In studying the problem of general as well as special educa- 
tion in China we find that we are confronted with one great 
obstacle, and that is the written language and the diversity of 
dialects. This obstacle must be removed, and until it is removed 
to a great extent we will find an ignorant and a disunited China. 
The question of the written and spoken language is to all ap- 
pearances the one great hindrance to the enlightenment of the 
race. 


While it may seem a stupendous task to undertake to uni- 
versalise the spoken and to simplify the written language, yet, 
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after all, it is a task that can be accomplished. ‘There is nothing 
that this Government cannot do if it makes up its mind to act, 
and it should act in order to remove from the nation and her 
millions this one great obstacle to her future as well as pres- 
ent success. 

If all the officials in the United States had to send in their 
reports to their superiors in Greek or Latin, or even in the old 
English of the time of Chaucer, we would find, as in China, 
thousands of stylists and copyists in each and every office of the 
government. This is true in China to-day. The present official 
class is supposed to be the educated class, but rarely is an in- 
dividual found who can compose a report or a petition in the 
proper style, and if he happens to be able to do that much, it is 
more than likely that he is unable to write the characters in such 
a form as to present the requisite appearance of neatness. 


It has been estimated that from fifteen to twenty per cent of 
the expenditure on the upkeep of a staff in any office of the 
government is absorbed on account of the employment of stylists 
and copyists. One who issues an order or a request is compelled 
to wait for hours before the stylists and copyists are able to turn 
it out in the proper form. If this state of affairs is true of 
government circles how much more true is it of the man in 
business. 

In nearly every shop of any size in China there will be found 
a stylist and a copyist. The little shop on the corner or on some 
side street must seek a public writer or the secretary of some 
customer to wriie for him. The immense amount of time and 
money wasted daily in China in the cause of the style of writing 
and the making of neat characters is not only appalling but entirely 
useless. 

Out of the approximately four hundred millions of dollars 
expended every year in China in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment it will be found, after deducting the expenditure for the 
army and navy, that from twenty-five to thirty millions are spent 
in the upkeep of stylists and copyists. The hundreds of clerks 
found around the average government office are merely there to 
write. It would not be exaggeration to state that thirty per cent 
of the total number of employees in the various boards in Peking 
are there solely as penmen. 

In government circles alone the language plays a great part 
in the matter of slow progress. It is safe to say that the aver- 
age document of from four to five pages of ordinary size paper 
will take from two to three hours to compose and copy. It has 
been stated by an official of a certain Board in Peking that dur- 
ing the year 1914 the Board did nothing more than issue docu- 
ments, and that when the time and money absorbed in preparation 
were considered the average price for each would work out to no 
less than two thousand dollars. This, of course, is an exaggera- 
tion, but it is not so very, very far from the truth. 

When a person who pretends to be solicitous as to the hard 
work being done meets an official of any Board in Peking he 
generally asks if there are many “ documents.’’ It is the number 
of documents that represents the work done. In talking the other 
day with the head of a department in one of the Ministries we 
asked the department official if he had been very busy, and he 
answered by saying that he had received many documents, and 
in return had to prepare many. It is true that the time aud 
money spent in writing and composing these official documents 
are wasted. 

In most of the documents so prepared it is not the idea that 
has first place. It is first the style, second, the form of the 
character, and last the idea to be conveyed. Now, what has to 
be got into the heads of the people of China is the idea, and we 
do not care about having to club a man with an eight-legged 
essay before getting the idea into him. We often find that after 
administering the eight-legged essay club the man is physically 
exhausted, and while he may have succeeded in securing the idea 
he has lost his vitality in getting it, and he is no further use to 
himself or his fellowmen. 

To educate the people means must be found that will be 
within the reach of the ordinary man in the street. It is the masses 
who ought to be educated and China must get to the point where 
she will burn up all the classics rather than keep the people in 
ignorance. A sacrifice will have to be made of style and form 
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of character if we hope really to get to the point that we cay 
secure a means for the education of the people. 

The average Chinese child begins to study the writing of the 
character at the age of four, and from three to four hours a day 
is spent laboriously in the reading and writing of one partict|a; 
character, the meaning of which he may not know for severa| 
years. This continual grind, day after day, without giving th. 
child the necessary exercise to build up his physical form, has 
made many a scholar in the Chinese language, but at the same 
time an equal number of physical wrecks. From the standpoint of 
the health of the child the old-style system of learning is tc 
great a strain. Why should a child of seven or eight years he 
made to recite whole passages from the classics? Such work js 
but a matter of memorising and by no means really develops the 
mind of the child. 

t is but the privileged few who have the facilities either t 
employ a tutor for their children, or to send them to school. Ip 
nearly every instance the health and proper development of the 
child’s mind and body are neglected. The child is made to do 
everything by rote. Not the least play is given to the develop. 
ment of his individuality. He learns what his ancestors said or 
did, but he does not learn to do for himself. He is made to 
believe that to equal the learning or behavior of some renowned 
ancestor is the acme of education. The young man is taught to 
live and think in the past. The great scholastic aristocracy of 
China have kept the masses in ignorance and have themselves been 
bound by the chains of ancient learning that has taught them to 
imitate and not to initiate. 

There are foreigners who have criticised His Excellency 
Chu Chi Chien for tearing away the outer curtain of the Chien 
Men (the main Southern gate of Peking) because it seemed to 
detract from what they called the real Chinese achitectural effect. 
His Excellency the Minister of the Interior would deserve far 
more respect from those who want China to progress were he to 
tear down the whole of the wall and put in a wide boulevard for 
the use of the people. When the builders of the city lived there 
was necessity for having a wall; and appreciating that fact the 
wall was built. There is now no necessity for it, and the people 
should tear it down and make a roadway that would accon- 
modate and facilitate traffic. 

The Chinese have been made to live in the past and to cling 
to the past to such an extent that they are now about to lose 
their national entity. Of all the agencies that have made to thi: 
end none has equalled in strength that of the language, both 
written and spoken. The language has helped to localise or to 
provincialise the people. It has kept them from developing the 
broader view of life and its varied activities that have been the 
pleasure and the strength of other nations of the world. When 
China recognises that the curse of the nation is the language she 
will begin to make progress, but not until then can she seek to 
institute a campaign for the general enlightenment of the people 
with any hope for success. 

In discussing the question of language education with some 
very intelligent Chinese recently we were surprised to hear them 
say that the inauguration of a change would be such a difficult 
task that the Government would not be willing to attempt !! 
They felt that there were other things that would be considered 
far more important. In one of the recent issues of a Peking 
daily newspaper we saw the statement that with the creation 0! 
the new Imperial Government the authorities intended to bend 
their energies to create a large and effective modern army. One 
thing which is certain is that the task of making a military 
machine is not half so difficult as the work of universalising ané 
simplifying the language, yet has it occurred to any leading Chinese 
that a mere machine, without the national spirit, can do bu! 
little for the nation? A spiritless army can do nothing g00 
towards the building up of the nation, and an army, if army ' 
needed, is one in which the individual soldier should have som 
idea of what principles his nation stands for. The most foolis! 
thing that China can do to-day is to attempt to build up a larg 
army. At present soldiers constituting the various regiments 
are, on the average, men who know little and care little for tht 
nation beyond receiving their bare living, and invariably can be 
easily bought up. If China has an army it should be one ™ 
which the mass of the soldiery are men who would not sell thet 
country for a few hundred dollars. 
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The chief objective of the new government should be to 
-reate an enlightened China, and we venture to say that a united 
and enlightened China cannot be had without a radical change 
‘athe language used. China must so simplify and universalise 
the language that she will be able to enforce compulsory educa- 
‘ion. At present there are hundreds of schemes advanced by 
Chinese to bring about compulsory education, but nothing can be 
done until the language which is used as a medium can be more 
readily understood than the present one. 


For the average Chinese student to know and understand 
the teachings of Confucius there is to our mind no necessity for 
him to have to be able to read the classics in the present classical 
style. ‘l'o-day Confucius is to the few an understandable person- 
ality, but to the millions a mere sage who is talked about. The 
education that will count 1s the one that will show China and her 
history to the Chinese people, and by the Chinese people we do 
not mean a few thousands out of the many millions of living 
beings under the Chinese flag. 


The Government’s business 1s to instill into the people a real 
and living love of country. The people cannot realise this love 
unless they know what is being done by the Government, and 
what they themselves should do. Mere ignorant obedience to the 
mandates of the official class is not patriotism. The spirit that 
is needed cannot be had in a people who do not understand. A 
nation which develops the feeling of love for country and fellow 
subject will become a nation of subjects who will gladly lay 
down their lives in the interests of their homeland. The 
sacrifice that counts in this world is the intelligent sacrifice. 
There is no bravery in foolhardiness, but there is bravery when 


_ theman who sacrifices himself has an intelligent appreciation of 
_ the action he is taking. 
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The universalising and simplifying of the Chinese language 
is, therefore, the fundamental reform that should be taken in 
hand by the Government. We have spoken of the army and the 
matter of compulsory education, but in the promotion of com- 


_ merce and industry this question is of the most vital importance. 


Every shopkeeper should be in possession of sufficient of the 
language to write a letter, and to be able to read any communica- 


tion that comes to him. ‘The impetus to the promotion of trade 


will be wonderful when the Government is able to reach the 


_ smallest merchant directly, for it will then be able to give the 


merchant the advantage of securing the latest, most up-to-date 
principles of commerce and industry. All the merchant wants 
to know is what he should do, and the Government must seek to 
come into closer contact with the merchant before being able to 
assist him. : 

There is an annual expenditure of something over one 
hundred million dollars for the upkeep of the army and navy, 
and at present the expenditure for the upkeep of the Ministry of 
Kducation will not amount to more than two million dollars. In 
other words, China is spending fifty times as much upon her 
army and navy as she is upon her education. Is this right? 


China now intends to enforce compulsory education, and 
the idea is a good one, but how is this compulsion to materialise ? 
What is to be the method adopted? Will the new Emperor 
merely issue a decree stating that every child has to go to school 
ior a certain number of years between the ages of six and 
twelve? Will the Government have any plan for this proposed 
system of compulsory education beyond the mere formality of 
saying that the officials must open schools and make the children 
enter them? ‘This is exactly what is feared will be done, and, if 
50, It is useless to discuss the matter. But we will presume that 
the Government really intends to put through a scheme to carry 
out compulsory education, and with this belief we will make a 
lew suggestions we believe to be necessary to the work of usher- 
ing in the scheme. 

_ The first question that will arise is the one of money, and 
this should not be a serious difficulty since the Government 
seems to have sufficient to waste upon useless objects. When it 
Comes to financing the Ministry of Education there should be 
hothing for the Government to do but to at once cut down all 
useless expenditures, and in practical economy of government 
funds they will have sufficient to carry out any scheme of educa- 
tion, The people would far rather be taxed for the upkeep of 
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schools for their children than for the support of an inefficient 
army and navy. Simple economy on the army and navy would 
provide the government at once with means to carry out a 
systematic campaign in the interests of education. 

There are very few days in the week that mandates are not 
issued appointing Generals, Lieutenant-Generals, Major-Generals, 
Colonels, etc. An observer recently remarked that there are 
nearly as many Major-Generals in the Chinese army as there are 
privates inthe American army. Of course, the retort will at once 
be made by some of the Chinese military that the American army 
is SO insignificant that it cannot be called an army. England had 
at the outbreak of the War only 200,000 men in her Exxpedition- 
ary Force, but she has now something like four million men. 
The United States likewise could raise an army of men amount- 
ing to some two million or more within a year if it were 
necessary to do so. An efficient army can be raised in a country 
where there is an enlightened and spirited people, but money is 
necessary to maintain an army, and in a country where there is 
protection for life and property there is money in abundance. 

Would China suffer by cutting her army expenditure down 
from sixty to seventy per cent? How many men does it take at 
present to keep peace internally? How far would a few millions 
a year go towards building up a real military force by the open- 
ing of first class schools for the training of officers? To our 
mind an army of from six hundred to seven hundred thousand 
men is useless. If there were several millions of able bodied 
and enlightened patricts in China, would there be any difficulty 
in securing an efficient and patriotic fighting force? 

Therefore, as regards the matter of money it is suggested 
that in the interests of the people the Chinese Govern- 
ment reduce the expenditure gradually upon the army and navy, 
and devote it to education. Instead of having a young army of 
uneducated generals let China have an army of school teachers 
bent upon the salvation of their nation by force of enlighten- 
ment rather than by force of arms. It is safe to say that the 
neighboring Island Empire will never allow China to possess an 
army of a formidable nature. It is not to the interests of this 
country. The Japanese know that a military machine not 
backed by an intelligent love of country is useless, and con- 
sequently fear of the present army of China as a fighting force 
is not to be entertained. 

It would not be a difficult matter for the Chinese Govern- 
ment to save ten million dollars from the army expenditures 
during the first year, and devote that amount to education. Ina 
period of three or four years the Government could easily have 
at its disposal some forty millions annually for the educational 
institutions of the country. That amount of money would 
enable the Chinese to work wonders in their present system. 

The first thing in the matter of educating the people is the 
language—that is, the medium through which the education is to 
be given. The new Government should at once appoint a Board 
of Scholars for the Universalising and Simplifying of the 
Written Language. It is certain that such a Board could at 
once take up the question of the modification of the present style 
both in composition of the theme, and the form of the character. 

While it is rather presumptuous for a foreigner to under- 
take to outline what the Chinese method should be in the matter 
of language, yet the idea of what is necessary can at least be 
suggested. It is first of all important that the written language 
should correspond as much as possible to the spoken language, 
and we shall take the mandarin dialect as used in Peking as the 
basis of the work of reform. 

It has been stated by many that from thirty-five hundred 
to five thousand Chinese characters are sufficient for the 
daily needs of expression, no matter what the subject may be, 
and it should be the first duty of this Board to make up the 
vocabulary of the language. That is, a simple and concise 
vocabulary covering the characters that are in ordinary and 
constant use in the spoken mandarin, which is very direct and 
clear, should be first considered. There should be a Chincse 
dictionary for the man in the street, and this should contain the 
most useful of the characters. There should be a regular 
course of study covering a definite period of time that will be 
consumed in the mastering of this vocabulary. All text-books 
should be compiled from it, and the dictionary should be able 
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to explain any and all words used the first five years of the school 
life of the average pupil. In other words, the primary school 
education should be such as to give the pupil the use of these 
characters. There will be naturally the daily introduction into 
Chinese of new names for new things, and this can be easily 
taken care of by the Loard. It would be well to use every 
character or combination of characters in the simpie vocabulary 
as the nomenclature of new objects. It would be foolish to dig 
up antiquated or rarely repeated terms. In a purely scientific 
study of the sciences there will undoubtedly be many terms and 
expressions that will be rare, and such is the case even in 
foreign countries. While it is certain that a great many words 
will occur in the vocabulary that may not be found in the text- 
books covering the first few years of education, yet there should 
be no word used that is not in the vocabulary. The telegraph 
code alone is a fair example of the average limit of Chinese 
expression, and that code, we believe, does not contain over five 
thousand characters. It suggests that a complete canvassing of 
the language for those words found to be most often used and 
most expressive of meaning would evolve a most complete 
vocabulary for daily use. No text-book should be allowed in a 
schsol of certain grades unless it used the words that occur in 
this vocabulary. This could be easily enforced. The vocabulary 
should also be made to answer the purpose of high school 
education. Text-books should be compiled for the study of the 
vocabulary, the course covering a period of from five to seven 
years and not longer. In other words, it is necessary that the 
student be given time to learn a great many things without being 
burdened by the study of new and rare characters. For 
higher education, and purely literary courses, there should be 
further compilations of dictionaries, vocabularies, etc. 


Another medium of great value for the propagation of this 
work is the daily newspaper, which should publish its news and 
its special articles in the simplihed manner. The newspaper 
would reap the benefit as a result of increased circulation. 
Special magazines and periodicals, of course, should not be 
restricted, but in the case of the daily paper there can be 
restrictions. After the promulgation of the vocabulary all 
publications that are daily newspapers could be given cne year 
within which to compiy with the order, and thus every editor 
would begin to adopt the simplihed style of writing. 

It is known that the grass character is the easiest and the 
quickest to write, and it should be adopted. The strokes can be 
given in regular copy books, such copy books to cover the work 
of the vocabulary. The form in use now of the “correct 
character ’’ should be abolished. The newspapers can be made to 
use type that corresponds with the grass symbols rather than the 
“correct character.” This would also facilitate the change that 
must be made in the matter of simplifying the written form of 
the character. Another great and important aid that can be 
given to this most essential work is the use of the simple style 
and the grass character in all official documents. Every decree 
of the Emperor, al! official correspondence of whatsoever 
nature, and all publications-of official orders should be done in 
the simplified vocabulary and the grass character. 

It is certain as time goes on that there will be a general 
extension of the vocabulary, and a more literary expression in 
style, but for the next fifteen or twenty years the Government 
should see to it that the new and simplified style be used as 
generally as possible. By merely issuing a decree backed up by 
the Government authorities its use can be made universal. 

, There will be hundreds who will consider such a proposal 
impossible and impracticable in its every detail, but we feel that 
if the Government is bent upon reform it will not be very many 
years before all will acknowledge its practical value. 


With regard to universalising the spoken language there 
will be far more difficulty in consummating a scheme than with 
the written language. ‘The only practical manner in which this 
work can be undertaken is by the employment of the mandarin 
pronunciation of every character used in the vocabulary. There 
should be in every town special schools established for the study 
of the mandarin dialect for those who have a knowledge of the 
character, and no one should be given a position in the govern- 
ment service who cannot speak this dialect. 
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There is one thing certain and that is that as soon as the 
official and student classes begin to use the mandarin dialect the 
time will come when nearly all of the people will understand jt 
By the enforcement of compulsory education, and the use in each 
and every school, no matter what the grade, of the mandarijp 
tongue, it will not be long before there is a great proportion of 
the people who will understand it. It 1s a matter of time ard 
perseverance alone that will change the dialect, or at least give 
the people a use of their local as well as the national spoken 
language. 

In Korea to-day only the Japanese language 1s taught in the 
schools, and it will be a matter of only a very few years when the 
Korean people will be able to speak the Japanese tongue. Book: 
upon the mandarin dialect should be published by the Goverp. 
ment and sold at cost. There should be quantities of literature 
sent broadcast throughout the land in regard to the importance of 
the change in the spoken tongue. It can be done. There j 
nothing that cannot be done if there is only a will to do it. 

Of course, the language will not be changed in a year or even 
in ten years, but we dare say that within a period of forty t 
hfity years there will be an immense proportion of the people 
who will be able to speak, read and write mandarin. The whole 
thing depends upon how simple the start is, and how thoroughly 
the Government will carry out the scheme. It is hard simply 
because of the immensity of the task, but when the proposition j; 
studied it will be found both practical and possible. 

It would be a great thing for the new Government if the 
Emperor would issue as h's first decree one that would tend to 
build up the very foundations of a new China, and there is no 
Imperial order that would assist more to the development of 
the nation than an effort upon the part of the Govern- 
ment to contrive to create a common written and_= spoken 
language. It is of the utmost importance to China that there be 
an intelligent carrying out of reforms, and there cannot be unless 
the people are thoroughly informed, and have reached a point in 
their education where they can grasp the necessity of the pro- 
posed reforms of whatsoever nature. 

We sincerely hope that the Emperor will, upon the assump- 
tion of the Throne, look first to the matter of educating his 
people, and with this education will come an intelligent loyalty to 
the Government that would so strengthen the power of the 
enlightened official that the day when China will rank as a power 
among the nations will not be far distant. To our mind it is the 
language that is the greatest and practically speaking the only 
stumbling block to the further development of a great nation. 

The nearer the Government is to its people the nearer wil 
be the people to an understanding of the Government's under- 
takings. It is the bond of union between the people and the 
Government that we should seek to strengthen, and an uneducated 
people will never be able to understand unless taught, and in the 
teaching of them comes this great obstacle of the written language 
as well as the spoken, and whatever effort the Government may 
make in the direction of overcoming this great obstacle it wil 
undoubtedly receive the support of the people in overcoming it. 


The Government, upon undertaking such a work. should 
engage men with an excellent training as scholars, and above all 
men who will not cry gui#. It is important that men be used 
throughout the Provinces who will undertake this work not as 4 
means of becoming officials, but who really and truly want to 
help the nation advance. It would be very unwise to appoint 
men merely because of their scholarship, or because it is the 
desire of the Government to reward some meritorious official 
Those appointed should be men who are workers, and not talkers. 
The Board in charge should be in Peking, and every assistanc¢ 
should be given those engaged. The power to accomplish some- 
thing definite is in the hands of the Central and Provincia! 
authorities and it is incumbent upon them to enforce whatever !s 
for the common weal. ‘There is no law for the good of the 
people that cannot be enforced with the voluntary approval of 
the vast majority. This article is written simply to point oul 
what many believe to be the obstacle that the language as it 15 4! 
present gives to any and all reform. It may be that there art 
hundreds who will doubt the manner in which we have propost® 
the reform of language, but it is the principle that we «desire to 
advance. 
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AMERICAN STANDARD COTTON FACTORY PLAN SHOWING PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT OF NEW JTIENTSIN MILLS 


AMERICAN COTTON MACHINERY IN CHINA 


That American Manufacturers are fully alive to the 
remarkable opportunities at the present time for the introduction 
and sale of their products in China is again demonstrated by 
recent developments in the cotton manufacturing industry here. 


Contracts have just been placed 
with Andersen, Meyer & Co., 
Ltd. of Shanghai and New 
York, covering the complete 
equipment for two large spin- 
ning mills of 25,000 spindles 
each, to be built in Tientsin. 
All the machinery 1s to come 
from America, and the plans 
call for the most up-to-date 
and complete mills in China. 

The machinery will be 
furnished by the Saco-Lowell 
Shops of Boston. This con- 
cern 1s the largest builder of 
cotton machinery in America, 
operating four large factories 
inthe New England States, and 
employing between three to 
four thousand men. “They are 
the only concern building a 
complete line of machinery to 
take the cotton from the bale 
to the finished yarn and cloth, 
and since their incorporation 
in i845 have never been closed 
except for holidays. Of the 
30,000,000 cotton spindles in 
operation in America, the 
Saco-Lowell Shops have fur- 
nished almost one half, and 
many of the recent patents on 
improvements in spinning ma- 
chinery are in the control of 
this concern. 

_ These Shops were the first 
to introduce the manufacture of 
revolving flat carding engines in 
America and their output of 


this engine is now equivalent to one each hour of running time. 
They are the builders of the double carding waste system with 
tour-coiler finisher cards which is particularly adapted for the 


shortest of Chinese cotton. 


_ Besides the construction of machinery, the designing of 
mill buildings and their equipment has been a feature of their 
business for many years, and they employ a large force of 
draftsmen and architects under a competent engineer for the 
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Four FRAME DRIVE SPINNING FRAMES TO BE USED IN TIENTSIN MILLS 


by Messrs. 


planning of mulls of any size and for the manufacture of any 
kind of cotton goods on the most economical basis. 

In July of this year they decided to attempt the sale of 
their machinery in China and sent out their Sales Agent, J. F- 


Havey, to assist their Agents, 
Messrs. Andersen, Meyer & 
Co., Ltd. The result has been 
the sale of two complete 
American mills within two and 
a half months, and the prospect 
of an increasing demand for 
their product. 

‘The motors and turbines 
for operating machinery will 
be furnished by the General 
Electric Company of Schenec- 
tady, New York, U. S. A., 
whose name is already well 
known in China. They are the 
largest manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment in the world. 
The turbines will be of the 
well known Curtis high pres- 
sure condensing type of 940 
kilowatts output at 3,600 re- 
volutions per minute delivering 
the current at 550 volts in- 
cluding all the most up-to-date 
attachments of the same type 
that is developing over 200,000 
h-p. for cotton mills in 


Many of the. individual 
machines in the mill will be 
directly driven by General 
Electric Company motors—all 
cf the machinery in the Scut- 
cher Room being arranged for 
this type of drive. The Card 
Room machinery will be driven 
in smail groups by motors 
suspended from the ceiling, 
and in the Spinning Room 


there will be a novel type of drive hitherto unknown in China, 
but working with great success in many of the mills in America, 
known as the “4 Frame Drive,*’ where the motor is mounted on 
the ceiling and drives four of the spinning frames. 
arrangement the most efficient system demonstrated by in- 
numerable tests in America is ensured to the new mills. 

The boilers will be of the water tube type manufactured 
Babcock & Wilcox and will be complete with 


With this 
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integral superheaters and chain grate stokers, while the condens- 
ing plant will be of American manufacture furnished by the 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company of Carteret, N.J. 
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Mr. J. fF. Havey, Sares AcCENT 


When these mills have been erected ‘Tientsin can boast of 
having the most up-to-date cotton mills in China, and it will 
undoubtedly be followed by many more orders for this kind of 
machinery. 
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COTTON CROP IN CHOSEN 





The Seoul Press states that the present estimate cf the 
cotton crop in South Zenra Province for this year shows an 
increase over the crop of last year of some 214 per cent, making 
the total crop in that Province according to the present estimate 
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CyLINDERJSIzING MACHINE Set Up For Test rn SAco LOWELI, SHOPS 


28,375,248 pounds. This crops shows an average production pet 
0.2451 acre of 463.1 pounds. A much better crop was hoped 
for by the authorities in this Province, which is the leading 
cotton district in Chosen, but the severe rains and the unseason- 
able weather during August hindered somewhat the growth of 
the plants. 
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RESTORATION OF MONARCHY IN CHINA 


The elections in the provinces of Citizens’ Representatives 
to decide the form of government in China having been conclud- 
ed znd the balloting completed, the election in Peking next 
engaged attention. It may be remarked in passing that the 
balloting in the provinces was unanimously in favour of the 
restoration of the monarchical system and of the elevation of 
President Yuan Shih-kai to the Throne. Moreover, from all 
parts of the country telegrams were sent to Peking urging that 
the advice given by the Powers to postpone the change in the 
form of government should be disregarded, and protesting 
indignantly against foreign interference with China’s domestic 
affairs. In this connection it is of interest to remark that Lord 
Robert Cecil, the British Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, replying to a question in the House of Commons on 
November 22 said: “ The representations of the Ministers of the 
Entente Powers to the Chinese Government regarding the 
monarchical movement were received by China in the same spirit 
of friendliness in which they were offered. It did not appear to 
be necessary at present to take any further steps.’”’ Sir Edward 
Grey also announced that only one British concern had express- 
ed apprehension lest the proposed change should lead to 
disorder. 


Before the elections were conducted in Peking a new 
situation was created by a report emanating from Washington 
to the effect that Great Britain, France and Russia were making 
united efforts to induce China to join the Entente. Rumour- 
mongers began at once to get busy, and it was affirmed that 
China had signified her willingness to join the Entente if the 
monarchy were recognised. In the Japanese Press much 
chagrin was manifested and this was increased by a ridiculous 
report that an Anglo-Chinese Alliance had been concluded. 
This stupid canard was effectually disposed of by an official 
statement by Sir Edward Grey that Great Britain had no 
intention of entering into negotiations of a political nature with 
China except in consultation with Japan, thus reaffirming Great 
Britain’s adherence to the engagements made in the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty of Alliance. In the meantime, however, conver- 
sations took place at Tokyo and Peking between the Entente 
diplomats in an endeavour to find some method of counteracting 
German intrigue in China. At the moment of writing no deci- 
sion had been arrived at, as Japan was opposed to inviting China 
to join the Entente. On December 2 the Chinese Foreign Office 
issued a statement to the effect that the Chinese Government 
had never received any proposal to participate in the war, nor 
had opened any negotiations with any Power or Group of 
Powers. The Chinese Government had never considered the 
possibility of abandoning its neutrality and joining any belligerent 
or group of belligerents. 

It was announced on December 2 that the Central Elections 
for representatives of the Chambers of Commerce and the 
Oversea Merchants to vote on the change in the form of 
government would take place on December 5, and those for the 
Manchus, Mongolians, Meritorious Persons and Profound 
Scholars would be held the following day. Twenty-four 
candidates were to be elected for the Manchurian and Mongolian 
Banners, sixty for the Meritorious fersons and twenty for the 
Profound Scholars while the Chambers of Commerce and 
Oversea Merchants were to elect sixty representatives. The 
elections duly took place at the former Parliament Buildings. 
A number of foreigners were present, and the proceedings were 
conducted with the utmost care and orderliness. "There was not 
the slightest indication that any influence was brought to bear on 
the voters. On December 6 it was noted that among the voters 
who attended, numbering cver 6,000, there were several members 
of the Ching Imperial Family. The following day the opening of 
the ballot boxes and the counting of the votes were carried out 
at the Parliament Buildings under the supervision of Mr. Chu 
Chi-chien, Minister of the Interior, in his capacity of Superin- 
tendent of the Central Elections. 

The final balloting by the representatives chosen at the 
primary elections took place at the Parliamentary Buildings on 
Friday, December 10. There was a large attendance both of 
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Chinese and foreigners. The representatives deposited the ballot 
papers upon which was written their name and the manner in 
which they voted in a ballot-box which was locked after the last 
ballot paper had been deposited. It was then unlocked under the 
supervision of Mr. Chu Chi-chien and Mr. Ku Ao, the chief of 
the Bureau of the Convention of the Representatives of Citizens. 
An official then counted the votes to see that all the 134 
representatives had voted, after which the names of the voters 
and the incidence of their votes were read out. Each of the 134 
had voted “ Tsan Cheng” signifying “ approve,” and the Central 
Electorate, therefore, had followed the example of the provinces 
il unanimously voting for the establishment of a Constituticnal 
Monarchy. The formal announcement to this effect by Mr. 
Chu chi-chien was received with applause. Much greater applause 
greeted Prince Pu-lun, a member of the Imperial Ching Family, 
when he ascended the platform and proposed that President 
Yuan Shih-kai should be asked to ascend to the Throne. The 
representatives unanimously adopted the proposal and a petition 
was drawn up beseeching the President to accept the crown. 

The Tsan Cheng Yuan (Council of State) on Saturday, 
December 11, made the final scrutiny of the votes cast. The 
Secretary of the House reported that the number of votes cast 
by the Representatives was 1993 and that they were all in favour 
of the establishment of a Constitutional Monarchy and of 
nominating President Yuan Shih-kai as Emperor. The Tsan 
Cheng Yuan then adopted a memorial and a petition to the Presi- 
dent asking him to accept the crown. 

The memorial was in the following terms :— 

“At the request of the citizens of this country for a change of 
Kuo-tt this House some time ago decided that the question should be 
decided by the Convention of Citizens’ Representatives, and at the same 
time a bili was passed and forwarded to the President for promulgation 
and enforcement. We received from time to time despatches and 
telegrams from Superintendents of the Convention of Citizens’ Represen- 
tatives of various provinces and Special Adnuinistrative Areas reporting the 
organization of the Convention of Citizens’ Representatives according to 
the provisions made in the law, etc. We also received despatches and 
telegrams from the Convention of the Citizens’ Representatives from 
various places reporting the number of votes deciding the form of State 
and forwarding the same to us. They all entrusted this House to act as 
the Representative of the Convention of the Citizens’ Representatives, 
etc, 

‘Consequently to-day—the 11th day of the 12th month—this House 
held a meeting to ‘investigate’ the votes. There are 1,993 Citizens’ 
Representatives for the whole country and the number of votes in favour 
of the Constitutional Monarchy is 1,993. Thus the will of the people of 
the whole country has decided that the form of State should be a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy. Therefore hereafter with the exception of those 
which are in conflict with or unsuitable for the form of State, all the laws 
and mandates of the Min Kuo shall continue to be in force. 

_ “ Again the House has received despatches and telegrams from the 
Convention of the Citizens’ Representatives of the provinces and Special 
Administrative Areas unanimously recommending the present Great Pres- 
ident to ascend the Throne as Emperor. As there has been a common 
system applicable to the Imperial Family of all the past Dynasties, the 
Law on the Election of Presidents should now be abolished. 

“We respectfully enclose herewith a list of the numbers of votes 
deciding the Auo-ti from the Convention of the Citizens’ Representatives, 
the petition requesting the enthronement sent by the Representative of the 
Convention of the Citizens’ Representatives, and those by Representatives 
of the provinces and Special Administrative Areas and the despatches and 
telegrams from various classes of people recommending the ascension to 
the Throne. We submit them all to the President for investigation and 
enforcement, etc.” 

The list showing the numbers of votes deciding the form of State by 
the Convention of Citizens’ Representatives. Al] the votes are unanimous- 
ly in favour of Constitutional Monarchy : 


Chihli: 119 votes Anhui: O0 votes 
Fengtien : 56 m Kiangsi : Ry 7 
Kirin: 37 ‘9 Jehol: rs s 
Hunan: 75 5 Chahar: 1 i 
Shensi: Qo ‘5 Shuiyuan : 8 ss 
Kiangsu : 60 - Chin Chao: 20 rs 
Shansi: 102 " Kueichow : Oo ” 
Fukien: 62 - Yunnan: 6 a 
Hupeh : 69 6 Kansu: 7h 7 
Kuangtung : 64 + »zechuan : 146 e 
Chekiang : of a Szechuan Frontiers :25 
Shantung : 107 + Kuangsi: 77 
Heilungkiang : 22 . Sinkiang : 40 ‘3 
Honan: 108 as ; 


Inner and Outer Mongolia, Tibet, Chinghai, Mohamemdan regions: 52 
votes. 
Eight Banners of Manchu, Mongolian and Chinese: 24 votes. 
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Chambers of Commerce and Oversea Chinese : 60 votes. 
Those who have rendered meritorious services to the country - 
votes. _ 
Scholars and men of profound learning : 25 votes. 
_ _The total number of votes is 1,993, all of which are unanimous); 
in favour of Constitutional-Monarchical form of State. Y 
First Petition to the President 


Accompanying the memorial was the following petition. 

“In consideration of the fact that the question of Kuo-ti has already 
been settled and the will of Heaven is clear, the people of the whole 
country, now beseech thee to ascend the Throne at once so as to consol}. 
date the foundation of the State. It is with this in view that we now 
submit this in a united voice for the holy consideration of Your Majesty 
Information has already been conveyed to the Government by the acting 
Li Fa Yuan reporting on the unanimous decision in favour of a constity. 
tional monarchy as a result of balloting by the representatives of the 
provinces, the Metropolitan Prefecture, the Special Administrative Areas 
Inner and Outer Mongolia, Tibet, Chinghai, the Mohammedan regions, 
the Banners of Manchuria and Mongolia, the Chambers of Commerce of 
the whole country, the meritorious people, and profound scholars, 


‘“ At the same time petitions have also been received from the same 
bodies, stating that the will of the people is in favour of Yuan Shih-k’aj 
now President of Chung Hua*Min Kuo, being respectfully designated 
Ikmperor of the Empire of Chung Hua and be invested with supreme and 
absolute sovereign rights and authority so that he may become Emperor 
and set up a great dynasty in obedience to the will of Heaven and hand 
down the same to endless generations. The Li Fa Yuan has also been jn 
this connexion advised by the representatives to act as the principal body 
of representatives and in this capacity to beg, on behalf of the people, the 
I:mperor to ascend the Throne. 

‘We are of the humble opinion that it takes a person of highest 
benevolence and deepest love to protect the people and maintain the 
situation and a man of great military achievements to suppress rebellion 
to be worthy of the choice of Heaven and to become an Emperor and rule 
over a consolidated country. The Book says: “The merit is of one man 
but millions of people depend on it.’ The Odes says: ‘Only one who js 
chosen of Heaven can be worthy of a continuous inheritance of the 
Throne.’ It is thus seen that it is only by complying with the wish of the 
people in obedience to the will of Heaven that the people will submit and 
Heaven will approve. 

“Formerly the Emperors of Tsing abused the authority of the State 
and the people were thrown into “ fire and water.’ The latter cried but 
their voice was unheeded; thus the already dangerous Situation was 
precipitated. The Emperor finally denounced his own faults but the 
people cou!d not be moved thereby. He gave orders but the soldiers 
refused to obey. 

‘Our Holy Master then appeared in response to the call of the time 
and the people within the confines of the four seas followed him in 
absolute obedience. Those who were once rebellious became reformed at 
heart and those who were loyal were willing to sacrifice their lives. Our 
Holy Master then consolidated and placed the precarious country on 3 
foundation of safety. Forced by circumstances the Tsing Emperor 
abdicated the Throne. The Throne was vacant for our Holy Master but 
our Holy Master did not seize it. In haste a provisional government was 
establrshed at Nanking but as partisans were then holding power only 
undesirable men were given official posts. The people became disturbed 
and were at a Joss to know on whom to depend for safety. The benevo- 
lent influence of the Highest Virtue of our Holy Master, however, 
compelled the near people to live in peace and those in distant places to 
bow to his rule. The people flocked to the benevolent person like the 
water flowing to a lower level; and in this way the people. who were at 
the point of death, were saved and nursed back to life by our Holy Master. 
Compelled by circumstances the Government at Nanking was dissolved. 
The Throne was once more open for our Holy Master but our Holy 
Master again refused to take it. 

“Finally the Min Kuo was established and the people of the four 
points of the compass received the blessings of peace. The flock of 
degenerates however stole the power of government and indulged in their 
old practice of corruption. 

“The wrath of our Holy Master was roused to a terrible degree and 
his awe-inspiring force was brought to bear on these people. The 
punitive expedition of Heaven achieved complete success within five scores 
of days. Since it was a case of extreme benevolence punishing the 
extremely uncharitable, there was no fight in face of the punitive force. 
Those who were longing for the righteous and just one took the lead in 
surrendering and thus received the blessings before all other men; while 
the short-sighted ones finally also came in and cleansed their hearts. Al 
these people were given life and protection by our Holy Master. Whe? 
the great disturbance was suppressed and the country became one united 
land the Throne was again open and properly belonged to our Holy 
Master, but our Holy Master was firm in his modesty and once more 
refused to take it. A holy sage may be great and all powerful but he w! 
not benefit himself by taking possession of an empire. But the people are 
bound to submit to the one who is worthy of it, since they must considef 
wherefrom they receive their life and peace. 


‘At the time of the beginning of the new regime the members of the 
Tsan Yi Yuan elected a provisional President. Even then the hearts of the | 
people of the whole country were leaning towards our Holy Master, ane | 
thereby the foundation of the country was greatly consolidated. The 
Republican form of State, however, is not suitable for the existing 
conditions of the country, for while it is incapable of laying any stl — 
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schemes for the development and expansion of the nation, it is also 
‘ncapable of giving blessings of permanent peace to the people. The 
-eason is that when the people make a sacrifice in one way they expect a 
-eturn in another. It is also true that when the people decide to abandon 
one form of State they must have in their mind another to take its place. 

“Now Heaven has answered the prayer of the people, who are one 
minded in longing to establish a monarchy and designating an Emperor. 

“So far as our civilisation and ordinances are concerned Chung 
Hya has been a monarchical nation for five thousand years. | 

“Your Majesty, superlatively wise and divinely valiant, is one to whom 
the whole of the people turn in submission, We prostrate ourselves and 
pray that thou wilt accept the blessings of Heaven and descend to the 
evel of accepting the request of the country. Ascend the great Throne 
and shepherd the whole people; rise to the highest place and control the 
multifarious affairs of the State. Descendant of the Huang Ti, Thou 
art worthy of the Throne by the Choice of Heaven. Rule over the people 
to countless generations as the predecessors of the Chow Dynasty.” 


The President’s Reply 


In response to this petition the President sent the following 
reply. 

“| hereby acknowledge receipt of the list of the numbers of votes for 
the decision of the Auott from the Convention of the Citizen’s Representa- 
tives, the petition recommending the enthronement from the Representa- 
tive of the Convention of the Citizens’ Representatives, and the Citizens’ 
Representatives of the provinces and Special Administrative Areas, etc. 

~“ According to the provisions made in the Constitutional Compact, 
the sovereign authority of the Min Kuo is Jodged in the whole body of 
sitizens of this nation; and as all the members of the Convention of the 
Citizens’ Representatives have decided to change the present form of 
State into that of a Constitutional Monarchy, I, the President, have no 
right to discuss the question any more. 


* However | was very much surprised at the recommendation request- 
ing me to ascend the Throne. Heaven, which created the people, has 
ordained an Emperor for them, and its Grand Decree is unchangeable. 
ltis certain that only a man of extraordinary merits and great virtue is 
competent to ascend the Throne. During a period of thirty years of my 
political life, I, the Great President, have encountered many ups and 
downs, hence I have achieved nothing important. 

“Since the inauguration of the Min Kuo, four years have elapsed, 
during which troubles have come in quick succession, and many mistakes 
and blunders have been made. Much time has been expended in applying 
remedy to the past errors, therefore we have not been able to improve 
the administration. Thus there is no special merit worthy to be 
mentioned. 

“When I lived in retirement in Honan, I had not the least idea to 

return to official life; but during a time of difficulties I was recommended 
by public opinion, and I was obliged to come out to maintain the situation, 
sacriicing myself for the salvation of the nation. In the winter of the 
Hsinhat year, I occupied a most responsible post: but I was unable to 
further the welfare of the nation and the interest of the people. 
__“ When I think of the former Emperor, I am very much ashamed. 
lt] should now ascend the Great Throne my heart will not feel at ease. 
Thus [ feel difiident when principle and morality are considered. 
Moreover in fixing the administration of a country and devising protec- 
tion for the nation, faith is the main thing. 

“When the Min Kuo was inaugurated, I, the Great President, took 
an oath in the Tsan Yi Yuan promising to maintain and develop the 
Republic with all my power. If 1 should now assume the Imperial Title, 
| would break the oath. I will not be able to give any explanation for 
the breach of faith. When the formal inauguration of the President took 
place, !, the Great President, did sincerely declare that ‘my heart knows 
nothing but the salvation of the nation and the people. I do not care 
whether my efforts will meet with success or failure, difficulties or 
comforts, praise or slander.’ As it has been my object to save the peo- 
ple, it seems that I should sacrifice everything. I have to attain the object. 

“But when [ ponder over the matter, I feel that my merits are too 
small, and on the other hand it is impossible not to give due consideration 
'o principle and faith. I am sure that the Citizens’ Representatives who 
love me will not force me to do what is difficult. It is hoped that the 
Representative of the Convention of Citizens’ Representatives will consider 
the question carefully and thoroughly, and that another person be recom- 
mended to the Throne, to the end that the foundation of the nation may 
be consolidated. 

"4 Meanwhile I, the Great President, will retain the present title and 
the executive power of ‘various departments, and maintain the present 
situation of the country. Besides replying to the petition of the Acting 
i Fa Yuan, and returning to the Acting Li Fa Yuan the petitions recom- 
mending enthronement from the Representative of the Convention of 
itizens’ Representatives, and the Citizens’ Representatives of the various 
Provinces and Special Administrative Areas, we hereby promulgate this 
mandate for general information.” | 


The Second Petition 


__,/ifter the receipt of the President’s rejection of their petition 
the Tsan Cheng Yuan decided to submit a second petition in the 
tollowing terms :— 

_ On account of the earnest desires of the people we beg again to 
eorialize Your Majesty to ascend the Imperial Throne to the end that 


the heart of the people may be satisfied and the behest of Heaven may be 
complied with, 
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“In reply to the petition requesting early accession to the Great 
Precious Throne submitted by this House in its capacity of Chief Repre- 
sentative of the Convention of Citizens’ Representatives, we have been in- 
formed that Your Majesty was surprised to learn of the desire of the 
people recommending Your Majesty to the Throne, etc. 

“We sincerely admire the virtue and high ideal of Your Majesty 
which defy description. However we must point out that at this time the 
feeling of the people has run very high, and it is not advisable to suppress 
the great desire of the people who have shown great sincerity tn sending 
up their requests. If our Emperor should still remain obstinate and 
modest, refusing to accept the offer, it is feared that the people of the 
whole country will “fall into the deep abyss,” because if the Great 
Throne be left vacant for a long time, all the machinery of Government 
will be upset. It is not right to place the nation in a critical condition 
simply for the sake of observing little scruples. 


“ Again in the Mandate it is stated that ‘ Heaven, which created the 
people, has ordained an Emperor for them, and only one who has virtue 
is entitled to the Throne’; and that with regard to your own merits, 
achievements, virtue, and faith, Your Majesty does not feel satisfied. 
The above only shows that our Emperor is a man of humble mind, 
although he is not aware of his own great merits. However we have 
kept our eyes and ears open and must point out what we have observed. 
We must first point ouf meritorious services of our Emperor. 


“At the end of the late Tsing Dynasty military preparations were 
greatly neglected. Troops repeatedly raised disturbances, and for a long 
time the dignity of the nation could not be maintained. Our Emperor 
then organized and trained the Army according to the best method of the 
civilized nations. All accumulated corruptions were abolished, bringing 
new life into the barracks; and fixed rules and regulations, providing 
for every detail of the army. He madea selection of men of talents and 
ability and enforced a strict discipline. Men of extraordinary skill and 
knowledge served under him, and in the short period of a few years they 
were appointed to responsible posts all over the country. Great success 
was obtained and his influence spread everywhere. The military system 
has been praised by foreign observers. The above is the beginning of 
the military system of this country. No doubt the suppression of 
rebellion, etc., in later days was due to his military reforms. This is the 
merit of the Emperor in connexion with military affairs. 


‘“ When he was Governor of Shantung the Boxer Trouble broke out. 
Allied troops entered the capital, the Imperial Court removed and travelled 
to another place, and the situation of the nation was most deplorable. Our 
Emperor fixed his position in his province as impregnable as the Great 
Wall. Seditious ‘tufei’ were afraid of him and the alien soldiers did 
not come down to his province. The eastern and western parts of the 
country were protected by him; and by maintaining the order and peace 
of one province all disasters for other provinces were averted. Although 
the capital was lost and the whole country was disturbed, peace was 
restored out of great dangers. The troubles were created by the seditious 
people, but they were instigated by members of the Imperial family. 
Negotiations for peace were refused because the promoters of the trouble 
were not punished. The troops of powerful neighbours were on our 
territory, refusing to return to their own lands, and the dismemberment of 
the country was almost inevitable. No one dared to make any suggestion 
as the Chief of the Boxer Movement was at the helm of the Government. 
Our Emperor then submitted a private memorial to the Throne recom- 
mending the execution of this Chief, and after the execution, both 
Chinese and foreigners were satisfied, and a peace was concluded, thus 
averting the dismemberment of this country. This is the merit of the 
Emperor in preserving the national existence. 


‘‘ After the above he was appointed Great Minister of Peiyang. Con- 
sternation still occasionally seized the people, whose mind was not yet 
settled. He suppressed bands of ‘tufei’ leaving no hiding place for 
robbers and thieves; and cleared all outstanding cases securing recon- 
ciliation for the people and Christians. He took over the control of 
Tientsin and Peking after the great work of destruction, and secured the 
return of the Imperial Court to its original palace. He devised great 
policies and introduced all reforms and ‘ civilizations.’ His plans were 
all far-reaching and well-devised. All regulations and systems were grand 
and practical. Some hav2 said that our Emperor is a source of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment, and their praise is not a false one. This is the 
merit of our Empcror in connexion with the furtherance of the civiliza- 
tion of this nation. 


‘When the revolution broke out with irresistible force like storm 
and tide, ina few months the whole Government everywhere was dis- 
organized, and the Imperial family was shaken toits foundation. Heaven 
showed its hatred to the late Tsing Dynasty and the heart of the people 
desired disturbances. Empress-Dowager Hsueh-ting knew that her 
Imperial Cause was hopeless, and the Manchus were isolated and helpless. 
She was at her wits’ ends, crying and weeping in the Court knowimg not 
what to do. At this critical juncture had our Emperor in compliance 
with the will of Heaven and men ascended the Throne to ‘ pacify the Four 
Seas,” who would have blamed him? However he acted as became a true 
subject, maintaining the difficult situation, and he was almost killed by a 
bomb so regardless was he of his own safety. Empress-Dowager 
Hsueh-ting then gave him full authority to organize a republican Govern- 
ment, and requested him to preserve the Imperial House. 


“Our Emperor then proceeded with the Negotiations between the 
North and the South, and devised the Agreement of Favourable Treat- 
ment for the Imperial Family. The public only knows the ease with 
which the Manchus parted with their regime and the good result obtained, 
but it has not realised the difficulty and hard labour of our Emperor in 
bringing about the great change. Consequently the North and the South 
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have been consolidated, the Tsing Family has been preserved, the four 
hundred million inhabitants have been saved from misery, and the two 
hundred million /i of territory have been protected amidst the great 
political storm sweeping over this country. Peace and tranquillity have 
been restored in this Republic of four years, and people and Government 
have been saved from destruction. This isthe merit of our Emperor in 
connexion with the suppression of disturbances. 

“Immediately after the establishment of the Republic, the demagogues 
and bad characters rose to power. They then became prominent in 
political parties, in legislative assemblies, in official circles and in military 
camps. They used every means to stir up the feelings of the people 
against the Government in order to handicap the latter from exercising its 
administrative authority. Our Emperor showed them then a spirit of 
toleration which knew no bounds, But in spite of this they did not make 
any efforts to restrain their wild ambition. Finally, rebellion broke out in 
Kiangsi and Nanchang and the South Eastern provinces were again in a 
state of disorder. 

“Thanks to the ‘divine projects’ and the efforts of the troops, the 
atmosphere charged with inauspicious omens of disaffection and rebellion 
was purified in a month's time and the formal Presidency was inaugurated 
amidst the cheers and acclamations of the friendly Powers. Being thus 
baulked, the rebels made secret alliance with the White Wolf 
brigands and abetted their lawless cause, On the arrival of the govern- 
ment troops, the chief of the brigands was captured and the Celestial 
Continent was restored to order. The military men laid down their arms 
and tranquillity has since reigned supreme in every locality of the 
country.” 

‘We have now attained a high state of peace and prosperity. It can 
hardly be denied that the country would have already lost its national 
existence in any of the troubles, such as the Boxer Rising, the Revolution 
of 1911 and the Rebellion of 1913 but for the efforts of our Emperor, with- 
out whom the people of this nation, the descendants of a holy race of four 
thousand years old, would not be able to settle in this land without sinking 
into a state of serfdom. This is an unparalleled service which our 
Emperor has rendered to this country and it should always remain green 
in our memory for generations to come, This is the fifth merit which the 
Emperor has achieved in suppressing disorder and saving the country. 

‘* Moreover, it should be remembered that since the nation came into 
contact with the outside world we can hardly enumerate the faults which 
our former diplomats have committed in their dealings with the foreign 
Powers. The international status of this country has become a non-des- 
cript thing. The country has been in a state of uttermost weakness, main- 
taining its independence among the ambitious world Powers. . There are 
no words to describe the danger and instability of the position of this 
country. Worse than this has been the repeated occurrence of unexpected 
diplomatic incidents, for which no precedent can be cited for their settle- 
ment. Should the Government err but a hair’s brearth in their foreign 
policy, the trouble and danger ensuing would be unimaginable. 

“Only our Emperor with his unusual sagacity and wisdom never 
fails to solve any perplexing diplomatic problem and smoothly settle the 
question at issue with the foreign Powers. The foreign Powers have paid 
their due respect to the Emperor for his unique personality and reputation 
and showed him friendliness and good-will. Through diplomatic channels, 
differences vetween this country and other powers have been sunk into 
oblivion and the bond of friendship has been strengthened. This is the 
sixth merit which the Emperor has achieved in diplomatic affairs. 

‘‘ These six merits enumerated above have been the keystone cn which 
the existence of the nation and the safety of the people have depended. 
Tne other services which the Emperor has achieved are so numerous and 
varied that the same cannot be fully enumerated without fatiguing one. 
In consequence of these, the merits of the Emperor surpass those achieved 
by any of the rulers of bygone days, 

‘As to the virtue of the Emperor, it knoweth no bounds. His pers 
sonal integrity is so chaste that it may be compared with that of Heaven. 
Verily it can hardly be tested by short-sighted people. Behold how the 
inauguration of the present Empire which is to succeed the ‘ former one’ 
hath caused him uneasiness of mind. The Edict just issued describes this 
feeling in terms of shame. This throws light on the kindness and 
benevolence in the bosom of Our Emperor which have forced him to make 
such a statement. 


“ During the last twenty years, instances are not lacking to prove the 
loyalty and devotion of Our Emperor to the former dynasty. The perfor- 
mance of his duty as a Minister to the late dynasty has been excellent. 
But unfortunately, the administration of the late dynasty was by no means 
efficient and it became more so towards the end. 

‘The trouble of Keng-tse (Boxer trouble) was started by a handful 
of youths, who provoked war and made China an unprecedented laughing- 
stock y and they were within an ace of terminating their lineage. 

‘* The House of the Tsing dynasty would have overturned had it not 
been for our Emperor, who checked the rush of the mighty tide and 
prevented a disaster that nearly reached the sky. However, asthe position 
of our Emperor became more exalted his endeavour to secure peace for the 
Manchu house was more manifest. In view of the weakness of the 
Manchu tribes, he hastened to train a corps of Manchutroops. To remedy 
the ignorance of the Manchu nobles he memorialised the throne to send 
them abroad to gain knowledge. To bring order out of the chaos of the 
administration he fixed official systems; and to nullify the choking 
influence of old customs he drew up the constitution. All these matchless 
and great schemes were masterly plans for the ruling of the nation; but 
the great statesman was not taken into confidence by the Court, as many 
patriotic men were shunned while reiatives of the Throne interfered with 
the administration and monopolised the reins of the Government. Corrup- 
tion was the order of the day and military operations were looked upon as 
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play, thus the vitality of the country was sacked and exhausted, The cop. 
ditions in the administration became even worse than ever when oy, 
Emperor lived in retirement for three years. 

“When the rebellion broke out at Wuchang our Emperor was hurrieq- 
ly entrusted with the great task. Even then he made it his duty to 
preserve the already dying dynasty. The situation was, however, alreaq 
beyond remedy for financial resources were entirely exhausted while 
revolt broke out everywhere. The supply of men and materials for War 
was cut off and all the strategic points were lost to the Government 
Tidings of disquieting nature came to the Capital, which was the only 
place not affected, and the tribes on the Mongolian and Tibetan borders 
were also reported to be in a state of rebellion. Yet in addifion to this the 
19 articles of the Imperial decree practically surrendered all the sovercign 
tights of the then Emperor. This, brought about by whomsoever hp 
might be, was unsuspected by our Emperor. Although he later entered 
the Cabinet the danger of the situation was such that all hope was lost 
Out of devotion to the country he practically forgot to sleep and to eat, but 
passed his days in tears. The situatron was so precarious that neither 
offensive measures nor defensive would have availed; he was therefore 
powerless to save it. Had the Court been immune to backhiting, while 
the young Emperor ascended the throne and entrusted the important 
affairs of state as well as its effective control to the veteran statesman, jt 
would have resulted in the administration being improved in every detaij 
and all the neglected things attended to while the signs of successfy] 
administration would have manifested themselves and rebellions would 
have disappeared. Thereby the revolution of Hsin Hai could not have 
taken place. Making the best of the situation he had resort to the special 
articles guaranteeing the preservation of the continuation of the Manchy 
lineage and their tombs and family Temples. These were all ordained by 
Heaven and so beyond the power of men.. 

‘As far as our Emperor is concerned, he did all he could for the Tsing 
family wherever duty and obligation called. As to the succession to the 
Throne, it is within the control of men. Formerly the Tsing dynasty 
abdicated the Throne, in view of the then situation, in favour of the 
Republic; and now the people of the Republic unitedly designate our 
Divinely Holy One as the Emperor. Within a space of four years two 
changes in the regime have taken place. As the power of rulership has 
long been lost to the family of Aihsnchiolo there is no cause to rouse the 
feelings of Manchus. On the other hand there is still a man who can 
found the Empire of Chung Hua; and the pomp of an Imperial regime 
will once more be before us. As the rise and fall of dynasties pursue a 
prearranged course, there is no need to adhere to the original lineage. 
Besides, the fact that the new dynasty will give protection to the members 
of the ex-dynasty evinces the magnanimity of the former. Of all the 
dynasties of the myriad-years-history of China, there is not a single one 
which can compare with the present regime in its un-impeachable 
character. Yet our Emperor still insists that his virtue 1s unworthy of the 
offer. In truth, however, even the modesty of Wen Wang in serving the 
House of Yin is in no way a superior example; while the case of King 
Tang, who hesitated to ascend the throne because of the possibility of 
hostile criticism cannot stand comparison. Thus we see how the virtue of 
our Emperor surpasses far that of any king of our ancient history. 
Therefore, the passage in the decree saying that he 1s meritless, etc, 1s an 
expression of his modesty and so cannot be used to suppress the craving 
of the people. 

‘“ As to the Presidential oath which contains the expression of expand- 
ing the Republic, these were mere formal words of the Chief Executive of 
the Republic and a part of the ceremony to celebrate the inauguration oi 
the President. The oath was based on the position of the Chief Executive 
and the position of the Chief Executive was based on the form of State 
of the Min Kuo, and finally the form of State of the Min Kuo was fixed 
according to the will of the people. The chief Executives should move 
only according to the wish of the people. If the wish of the people is for 
the Republic, then the oath is valid, and binding. But if the wish of the 
people is for a constitutional monarchy, then the validity of the oath 
changes with the change of the form of State. But now the people are 
tired of the Republic and are clamouring for a constitutional monarchy. 
In other words the wish of the people has now changed and the form of 
State is changed with it. The position of the Chief Executive of the Min 
Kuo no longer exists; and the oath of the Chief Executive of the Min 
Kuo is made nu!l and void thereby. All these are measures by which the 
people consolidate their own position, and therefore have nothing to do 
with the Emperor. As our Emperor holds the State before everything else 
and follows the will of the people as his guide, he cannot be said to have 
any prejudiced view; therefore it is not possible to entertain suspicion im 
this connexion. Where, then, is the necessity of adhering to the letter of 
the oath so closely? 

“In one word, our Emperor is a man of great merits and high virtue, 
He has commanded respect from all quarters and is the man of China. 
There is, therefore, no excuse to shirk his duty. Blessed of heaven ane 
adored by the people, let not the Heavenly seat be long unoccupied; for 
the people cannot be long without a master. We humbly ask that thy 
modesty be suppressed and thy wise judgment be exercised. Adhere not 
to the mere formality of declining the throne, for such is not the will ol 
Heaven. Issue immediately a decree to the country and ascend the right- 
eous throne so as to satisfy the thirsty longings of the people within the 
seas and strengthen the great foundations of the never-ending Empit¢ © 
Chung Hua. I[n this expectation we, the principal representatives 0! the 
people, dance in joy and hope with intense feeling. We hereby crave to 
return the Mandate and submit again the memorials of the principé 
representatives of the Convention of the Representatives of Citizens 3° 
well as that of the representatives of the provinces and special adminis 
trative areas. In submitting this memorial we prostrate ourselves 4" 
humbly ask that it will receive your august consideration,” 
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The President Accepts 


The reception of the second petition was more favourable 
and on the might of December 12 a Presidential Mandate was 
‘ssed Which, after quoting the petition, concluded :— 

“The prosperity and decline of the country is a part of the respon- 
ibility of every individual, and my love tor the country 1s certainly not 
less than that of others, But the task imposed on me by the designation 
>i the millions of people is of extraordinary magnitude. !t1s therefore im- 
possible for one without merit and without virtue hke myseli to shoulder 
the burdens of State involved in the enhancing of the weltare of the 
people, the strengthening of the standing of the country, the reformation 
of the administration and the advancement of civilisation, My former 
jeclaration was, therefore, the expression of a sincere heart and not a mere 
expression of modesty. My fear was such that | could not but utter the 
words which I have expressed. The people, however, have viewed with 
nereasing impatience that declaration and their expectation of me 1s now 
more pressing than ever. Thus | find myself unable to offer further 
argument just as [| am unable to escape from the position, The laying of 
, great foundation is, however, a thing of paramount importance and it 
must not be done ina hurry. [, therefore, order that the different Minis- 
ries and Bureaux take concerted action in making the necessary prepar- 
ations in the affairs in which they are concerned; and_when that is done, 
it the same be reported to me for promulgation. Meanwhile all our 
citizens should go on peacefully in their daily vocation with the view to 
obtain mutual benefit. Let not your doubts and suspicions hinder you in 
your work. All the officials should on their part be faithful at their posts 
and mainta:n to the best of their ability peace and order in their localities, 
so that the ambition of the Great President to work for the. welfare of 
the people may thus be realised. Besides forwarding the memorial of 
the prancipal representatives of the Convention of the Kepresentatives of 
Citizens and that of the provinces and special administrative areas to the 
Cheng Shih Tang and publishing the same by a mandate, | have the 
honour to notify the acting Li Fa Yuan as the principal representatives 
of the Convention of the Representatives of Citizens, to this effect.” 

A disturbance occurred at Shanghai on December 5 which 
has been represented as having been anti-monarchical in 
character. A body of abcut forty or hfty men proceeded 
in a launch flying what was mistaken for a naval flag, to 
the training ship Chao Ho, which was lying abreast the 
Kiangnan Arsenal. Most of the crew were on shore leave. 
The men from the launch boarded the Chao Ho, menaced 
the crew with bombs and revolvers, and compelled them to open 
ire on the arsenal. ‘The loyalists, however, had at the trst 
alarm thrown the keys of the big gun ammunition magazine 
overboard and consequently only the guns of small calibre were 
available. Firing continued tor about an hour without the 
arsenal being damaged. Early the following morning fire was 
opened on the Chao Ho by other Chinese warships and after 
three or four shots had struck the vessel the “rebels” fled in 
a steam launch. Several were captured and documents were 
seized which showed that the attempt had been instigated by 
Sun Yat-sen and other outlaws in Japan. Only two members 
of the crew of the Chao Ho are suspected of complicity in the 
affair. Some gangs of rowdies made a half-hearted attack, 
which was easily repulsed, upon a Chinese Police Station near 
ihe Arsenal at the same time jas the Chao Ho was seized. On 
December 6 another attack was made upon a police station on 
the boundary line between the Chinese district and the French 
Concession. ‘This was also repulsed, twenty prisoners were 
taken and the remainder of the rowdies sought refuge in the 
trench Concession, where many more were arrested. 

The attitude that Japan would adopt in view of the fact 
that the restoration of the monarchical system had been 
practically accomplished was the subject of considerable specula- 
tion. [he apprehension was felt in some quarters that the Japanese 
publicists who seek to win popularity by urging the adoption of 
a strong policy towards China would clamour for a vindication 
of Japan's offended dignity. It was obvious, however, that as 
Japan was only one of tive Powers that had offered advice, she 
was debarred from taking independent action. | 


As the five Powers, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan and 
Russia, had tendered advice it became necessary for them to 
make some formal response when they were informed that the 
country had declared unanimously in favour of monarchy and 
that the President had accepted the throne. Accordingly, on 
December 15, the Ministers of the Powers named proceeded 
lo the Chinese Foreign Office in order to acquaint the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs with the view they took of the situation. No 
oficial report of what transpired on the. occasion has been 
issued, but it is understood upon the best authority that Mr, 
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Hioki, the Japanese Minister, speaking on behalf of his 
colleagues, stated that, in view of the statement made by the 
Chinese Government to the effect that the prosecution of the 
restoration of a monarchy would be delayed for the time being, 
and having regard to the declaration that they would take the 
responsibility to maintain peace and order, the Governments. of 
the five Powers maintained an attitude of vigilance as regards 
the future development of the situation. Mr. Lu Cheng-hsiang 
in response said that with regard to the question of the form 
of government he had previously replied in detail to the 
Ministers present; now although the process of voting upon the 
form of government had been completed, yet, in view of the © 
necessary preparations to be taken beforehand, the promulgation 
could not be made for the time being. He expressed the sincere 
hope that the Governments of the friendly Powers would, in 
accordaice with their original principle and repeated declara- 
tions, respect the independence and sovereignty of China. 
The Ministers assured Mr. Lu that their Governments had not 
the slightest intention of encroaching upon the independence 
and sovereignty of China. 


Revolt in Yunnan 


As Christmas drew near a serious deveiopment took place in 
the Province of Yunnan owing to the appearance there of 
General Tsai-ao, who acted as Military Governor at Yunnanfu 
during the Revoluti.n of 1911-12. In company with him were 
several other leading revolutionists, and their intrigues with 
military officers indicated to foreigners resident in the city that 
some untoward developments could be expected, especially as it 
was known that the revolutionists had passed into Yunnan 
through Indo-China on false passports. By December 20 it was 
certain that a revolution was being hatched, and on the 23rd at a 
meeting of military officers and revolutionists in Yunnanfu_ it 
was decided to send a telegraphic ultimatum to the Emperor- 
elect. ‘he ultimatum was drafted and despatched to Peking, 
and copies of it were handed to the British and French Consuls 
at Yunnanfu. It was a lengthy document citing the oaths the 
President had taken to uphold and preserve the Republic, 
alleging that there was wide opposition to the Monarchy, and 
calling upon Yuan Shih-kai to repudiate the Monarchy and hand 
over those reponsible for the inauguration of the movement for 
execution. ‘the document named a number of officials whose 
heads the revolutionists desired. ‘The despatch demanded that 
the reply of Yuan Shih-kai, giving assurances that the Monarchy 
movement had been stopped, should reach Yunnanfu before 
10 o'clock on Christmas Day, in order to prevent a rupture. The 
Emperor-elect did not reply, and on December 26 a Proclamation 
was issued over the signature of the Military Governor declaring 
that as Yuan Shih-kai had violated the Republican oaths and 
Constitution Yunnan would henceforth be independent of-the 
Peking Government. The proclamation called upon the peop'e 
to go about their business as usual and ordered officials to 
protect the lives and property of foreigners in the province. - It 
also stated that the administration would be carried on as here- 
tofore. mats 

At this time of writing no news of bloodshed has reached 
Peking, nor is there any indication that any other provinces have 
joined with Yunnan, though telegrams were sent to all of them 
by the revolutionists of Yunnan, begging co-operation. 

On the other hand the Central Government had received 
telegrams from the Governors of the various provinces reiterating 
their loyalty and stating that preparations had been taken to 
prevent any development of revolutionary aims. | 

Three divisions of loyal troops were promptly ordered to be 
prepared to march on Yunnan, but lack of communication will 
considerably delay a meeting with the forces who have declared 
for independence. , 


It has to be expected that certain of the troops of other 
provinces will be induced to join the revolutionists as time goes 
on, but as the revolutionists lack foreign sympathy (or at least 
sympathy of any but Japan) their endurance will be limited by 
their supplies of ammunition. As Yunnan is a remote and 
mountainous province, however, it will be some time before the 
Peking Government will be able to suppress the movement, even 
though they are able to confine it to the place of outbreak, 1 
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JAPAN, THE TREATY POWERS AND CHINA 


Referring to Japanese diplomacy in China a_ British 
journalist is said to have once advised the Japanese “ neither to 
apologise nor to explain, but to carry on their plans silently and 
tenaciously, for the reason that the outside world would be sure 
to suspect, criticize, or even to incriminate, whatever they may 
do, as a result of the important position which Japan has 
attained in the Far East.” Whether such advice really emanated 
from a British journalist, or is a Japanese invention is not 
clear, but the Japanese have certainly adopted its spirit. Their 
recent policy in the Far East has been characterized by silence 
and tenacity. They have seldom, if ever, apologised or 
explained; neither do they seem to be perturbed about suspicions 
that have been aroused by their actions. Criticism from the 
outside world has fallen upon deaf ears. 

Since the close of the Russo-Japanese War Japan has 
steadily sought to attain a position of paramountcy in China, 
but her purpose was not openly manifested until the outbreak 
of the European War gave her her great opportunity. From 
Japan’s point of view everything favoured the immediate 
realization of her ambitions. The governmental machine in 
China was slowly being readjusted after the shock of the 
anti-Manchu Revolution. Everything in the country had to 
be reorganized; sufficient time had not elapsed for China to 
make adequate provision for national defence. Thus China 
was in no position to repel encroachments upon her sovereignty, 
and the European Powers were so thoroughly occupied with 
the life or death struggle in which they were engaged that they 
could render her no assistance. As to America, the Japanese 
believed that the Washington Government could easilv be 
gulled. Misrepresentation and the cloaking of aggressive 
designs in plausible platitudes had stood them in good stead 
in the past- The “step by step ’’ methods with which they had 
silently experimented in Korea had met with complete success, 
and they felt that similar success might be achieved in regard 
to China. That country was powerless to protect its interests ; 
Europe was too preoccupied to interfere; America could be 
persuaded that aggression was altruism in disguise. Such were 
the circumstances in which Japan put forward her claim to be 
“ master of Eastern Asia.”’ 

The situation must be examined with calmness and im- 
partiality. Does the claim of Japan to the hegemony of the 
Far East accord with the Treaties to which she is a party? 
[,et us consider the obligations implicated in these Treaties. 

In the revised Anglo-Japanese Treaty of Alliance, signed 
on July 13, 1911, the necessity of preserving the independence 
and integrity of China was specially emphasized. Great Britain 
has larger interests in China than any other country, and 
British statesmen recognise that the preservation of those 
interests can best be attained by the preservation of the 
independence and integrity of China. Hence the provisions in 
the Treaty of Alliance affirming that principle and equal 
opportunity for the commerce and industry of all nations in 
China. But, notwithstanding this Treaty. after the fall of 
Kiaochou Japan presented twenty-one demands to China. 
“These demands,’ Baron Kato declared, “include no item 
which is incompatible with the principles of territorial integrity, 
equal opportunities and open door, which the Imperial Govern- 
ment have in the interests of China declared to the Powers from 
time and time.’’ That this statement was directly contrary to 
fact-is now undisputed. Furthermore, the existence of the 
fifth group of demands was withheld from the knowledge of 
the Powers, even of Great Britain. ‘This was a flagrant violation 
of the agreement with Great Britain, which provides that 
“whenever, in the opinion of either Japan or Great Britain, 
any of the rights and interests referred to in the Preamble are 
in jeopardy, the two Governments will communicate with one 
another fully and frankly, etc.’’ Realizing that this violation of 
her engagement to her Ally placed her in a very unfavourable 
light, Japan explained that the fifth group were desires and 
not demands. This equivocation proyes that Japan herself 
realized that in making demands directly encroaching upon 
the rights of other nations, particularly of Great Britain, she 
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was breaking her promises. On her own showing Japan 

desired” to steal a march upon her Ally by violating a solemp 
engagement. 

Japan entered into an agreement with the United State< of 
America in 1908 to maintain the integrity and independence oj 
China. The maintenance of the sfatus guo in the Far East was 
declared in this agreement to be the common aim of the two 
countries. Although she entered into this agreement with 
America, and is ostensibly on friendly terms with that country 
Japan has never lost an opportunity to misrepresent American 
policy. ‘That moral principle is the basis of internationg] 
relationship is affirmed by America, but this view has always 
been unwelcome to Japan and she has consistently endeavoured 
to discredit American diplomacy and impute unworthy motives. 
Even the action of America in returning to China a portion of 
the Boxer Indemnity for the purpose of educating Chinese 
youths in American Colleges was regarded as actuated solely 
by the selhsh desire to further American trade in China. Just 
as Japan has misrepresented American policy and actions, so 
has she misrepresented her own policy and actions in regard 
to China. An illuminating instance of this misrepresentation js 
found in a statement sent by Count Okuma, the Premier of 
Japan, to an American paper on May 8, 1915. In that statement 
he described the Japanese demands as “ concessions *’ and spoke 
of “motives to bring closer relations with China;” he charged 
the Chinese with being a people who “ do not understand the 
Japanese sincerity and argument;’ and, finally, he described 
the despatch of Japanese troops and the sending of the 
Ultimatum as © peaceful persuasion” and as evidence that Japan 
was " actuated only by an earnest desire to secure a_ peaceful 
settlement.”” The evident desire was to gull the American 
public into the belief that Japan was keeping her pledges, and 
to attain this end the Japanese Premier did not scruple to 
descend to dissimulation and misrepresentation. 

With France and Russia Japan had also concluded engage- 
ments to preserve the integrity and independence of China, 
but, situated as these two countries are at present, they have no 
leisure to consider whether Japan is keeping her word. No 
protest having come from Great Britain or America it was 
hardly to be expected that one would be entered by France or 
Russia. The two facts that emerge from the foregoing 
considerations are that Japan promised to preserve the integrity 
and independence of China and that Japan is prepared to 
break her promises 1f such action is deemed to be beneficial 
to her. That Treaties possess sanctity is inconceivable to the 
Japanese mind. They consider that they are only to be 
respected if respect for them can be enforced. From the 
Japanese standpoint nations enter into ‘Treaties to serve 
selfish ends, and not to guarantee the common interests of all the 
nations concerned. Also the japanese claim the right to put 
their own interpretation upon the terms of the Treaties to which 
they are a party. The existence of such beliefs, which are a 
negation of all morality, is a menace to the peace of the whole 
world. Were they to find general acceptance, instead of being 
instruments for securing the peace and aiding the progress of 
the world, Treaties would become meaningless scraps of paper. 
Treaties are made to be preserved and not to be violated. All 
the Treaties between Japan and other countries relating to 
China, though differing in text, have two main objects in 
common, namely, to preserve the independence and integrity of 
China and. to secure equal opportunity for the trade and com- 
merce of all nations in China. It is impossible for Japan to 
misinterpret those objects. No misdirected ingenuity can read 
into the Treaties a right conferred upon Japan to establish an 
overlordship in China, or a right to gain exclusive privileges for 
the trade and commerce of Japan. Yet it is recorded in black 
and white, in official Japanese documents, that Japan has sought 
to establish her hegemony in China and has secured exclusive 
privileges for Japanese trade. Platitudes about Japan’s noble 
national ideals, sincerity, and friendship for China cannot 
obscure the damning fact that she has violated her ‘Treaty 
engagements. The European Powers, who are maintaining on 
the battlefield at enormous sacrifice the inviolability of Treaties, 
cannot disregard the fact that the principle for which they are 
fighting is being flouted in Asia, 
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Felicity of style and fulness of knowledge invest any pro- 
nouncement made by Mr. J. O. P. Bland upon matters affecting 
the Far East with attraction and importance. Respectful con- 
sideration should be given, even if agreement be withheld, to the 
views of a publicist who has studied on the spot the problems 
which centre in China, and who has had special opportunities of 
testing the accuracy of his conclusions by comparing them with 
those of equally well-informed Chinese and foreigners. 

In the November number of Zhe Nineteenth Century Mr. 
Bland discussed Japanese policy in China. Allusion was made at 
the outset to the well-established fact that the great majority of 
Europeans (and Americans) are in sympathy with the Chinese 
and more or less hostile to Japan. This Mr. Bland explains as 
“nothing more than an unconscious manifestation of the instinct 
of self-preservation.’’ “The Chinese,” he says, “when smitten on 
the left cheek, meekly turn the right to the smiter. The Japan- 
ese, if there be smiting to be done, prefer to adopt the active and 
not the passive part."’ According to Mr. Bland Europeans and 
Americans are hostile to Japan by instinct because she is a virile 
and aspiring nation intent upon gaining “a place in the sun” that 
can only be secured at their expense. It is not because China is 
morally and socially superior to Japan that the Western nations 
feelsympathy for her, but because, unlike Japan, she cherishes no 
ambitions which, if realized, would impair their interests. Thus 
Mr. Bland, who thereby expresses his opinion that a nation which 
does not harbour ambitions detrimental to the interests of its 
neighbours is not morally and socially superior to one that does. 


That self-interest 1s the main motive that inspires nations 
and individuals may be accepted as a truism. But nations and 
men are not animated by self interest alone; otherwise there 
would have been no progress in civilization. Some of us, at all 
events, cling to the belief that love of justice and of honour on 
occasion compel the adoption of national policies, though selfish 
interests may thereby be jeopardised. Moral and material 
support given by Great Britain in the last century to Greece and 
to Italy cannot be explained by reciting the shibboleth “self- 
interest." The antipathy that is almost generally felt for Japan 
is not, with all respect to Mr. Bland, solely to be explained by 
the apprehension that her expansion will involve the contraction 
of other interests. The explanation is partially true, no doubt, 
but there is a deeper reason for what Mr. Bland describes as the 
“prevalent distrust and dislike of Japan.” 


These sentiments did not exist before the Russo-Japanese 
War, or if they did they were entertained by a negligible few. 
There were some who feared that Japan’s complicity in the 
murder of the Queen of Korea in 1895 betrayed a readiness to 
use the most unscrupulous means to arrive at a desired end, but, 
generally speaking, the wonderful transformation of a country 
shackled by feudalism into an organized industrial state was 
watched with the sincerest sympathy and good will. At the 
beginning of the war with Russia both Great Britain and 
America showed their sympathy with Japan in a very practical 
manner. Ten years later sympathy and good will have disap- 
peared and distrust and dislike prevail. Why? 


lf fear that the rise of other nations to greatness would 
affect their interests were the main motive governing national 
conduct, the efforts of the great nations would be consistently 
devoted to crushing possible rivals. Such has not been the case, 
because the lesson has been learnt by most nations that the 
welfare of their neighbours reacts beneficially upon their own 
welfare. To use a homely illustration, a shop-keeper is not 
alarmed if his customers increase in wealth and prestige. So far 
trom the nations being afflicted by a craven fear of others being 
great they have lent every assistance to countries genuinely 
anxious to reform and progress. For decades past the Western 
nations have been trying to persuade China to enter the path of 
'eform that would lead her to a higher summit of prestige and 
Power than could ever be attained by Japan with her smaller 
Population and infinitely inferior resources. The world hopes to 
see China become a strong and self-reliant nation, though China's 
‘ise might, if a short-sighted view be taken, be thought to be 
detrimental to foreign interests. . 
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The rock upon which Japan’s popularity split was Korea 
To establish the truth of this assertion it is necessary to join issue 
with Mr. Bland upon the question of the sanctity of treaties and 
other international undertakings, and the view that the majority of 
people take of their violation. Following the German Chancellor, 
Mr. Bland, with a cynicism remarkable in the subject of a nation 
that plunged into the greatest war in history to uphold the 
sanctity of treaties, says: “ They (the Japanese) have also learn- 
ed to wage with extreme skill the logomachy of diplomacy, more 
than rivalling Europe in the polite art of cloaking under 
euphemistic professions of pacificism the brutal realities of the 
nations’ ceaseless struggle for survival and supremacy. They 
follow the example of civilized nations in negotiating and recording 
treaties, but they are under no delusions as to the restraining 
virtue of these instruments.’ ‘This statement, without one wore 
of condemnation, shows that Mr. Bland has accepted the 
German view of the sanctity of treaties and engagements. Not 
only does he utter no protest against the policy of regarding 
treaties as “scraps of paper,’’ but he commits himself in effect to 
support of the thesis that Might is Right.* Holding such views 
as these it is impossible for Mr. Bland to apprehend the real 
cause of the dislike and distrust for Japan that is felt by those 
who know her best. Japan, he states, not as an accusation but 
rather as a palliation, is violating treaties “simply because, for 
the moment, there is nothing to prevent her from so doing, and 
because she believes that the security and future prosperity of 
the people will be greatly advanced by her present action.”’ Mr. 
Bland apparently considers that the end justifies the means and 
that only the stupid idealist, unversed in the ways of the world, 
supposes that, when nations enter into solemn engagements, they 
intend to keep them. If there be nothing to prevent a nation 
violating her promises she is justified in so doing, according to 
this creed. But nations are, after all, only aggregations of 
individuals and the same rules of conduct should apply. It 
would not be impertinent to suggest that Mr. Bland would 
probably abandon his attitude of detached tolerance if the front 
door of his residence were left open and unguarded, and a 
ticket-of-leave man, as there was “ nothing to prevent him from 
so doing,” helped himself to Mr. Bland’s belongings, because he 
thought that his personal property would be “ greatly advanced °’ 
by his action. Circumstances alter cases, but not principles. 


The tide of Japan’s popularity began to turn when she 
showed that she was untrustworthy. The cordial wishes on the 
part of the English-speaking people for her success in the war 
with Russia were in great part inspired by belief in her protesta- 
tions that she was fighting for the cause of Korea and China as 
well as for her own. Though we may lack certain virtues our- 
selves we admire them in others, and Great Britain and America 
openly lauded what appeared to be a magnificent demonstration 
of altruism on the part of a young nation that was the Ally of 
the one, and, in a sense, the protegee of the other. The chorus 
of praise died away when it became evident that altruism had 
only been used for window dressing purposes, and that Japan 
had no other aim than to advance her own interests. Shortly 
after the Russo-Japanese War began (on February 23, 1904, to 
be precise) a treaty was concluded between Japan and Korea by 
virtue of which Japan guaranteed “the independence and 
territorial integrity of the Korean Empire.” In November, 
1905, Korea’s “ independence ”’ ceased to exist, as control of her 
foreign policy was assumed by the Japanese Foreign Office at 





* “The Japanese may exceed occidental nations in certain methods of 
slimness peculiar to the Oriental, but, on the other hand, they are free 
from the Anglo-Saxon mind-habit of hypocrisy. If from the outset they 
regarded the Portsmouth Treaty as means to an end, as a scrap of paper, 
doomed to futility almost before its ratification—let the nation which is 
without sin in this matter throw the first stone. Japan has violated, and 
is now violating, the terms of the Portsmouth Treaty and the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, because the present condition of affairs in Europe has 
provided her with an opportunity of securing and consolidating all the 
advantages for which she has worked and fought for the past thirty 
years. She is taking possession of China’s outlying dependencies and 
endeavouring to establish the beginnings of overlordship in China proper, 
simply because, for the moment, there is nothing to prevent her from so 
doing, and because she believes that the security and future prosperity of 
her people will be greatly advanced by her present action,”—P. 1204 The 
Nineteenth Century. 
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Tokyo. Korea’s “territorial integrity ” vanished five years later 
when Japan formally annexed the Empire. The passing of 
Korea did not excite much attention in Europe and America, but 
Occidentals in the Far East found in the march of events that 
led up to the annexation ample justification for distrust and 
dislike of Japan. 


Japan announced to the world that she went to war with 
Russia because that country refused to evacuate Manchuria. The 
restoration of China’s sovereignty was her avowed object. But 
no sooner was Russia ejected from South Manchuria than Japan 
set herself to develop and extend the rights and privileges that 
Russia had possessed. Instead of being better off China found 
her sovereignty diminished. She was forced to agree to give 
Japan the right to build the railway from Antung to Mukden 
after a provisional right had lapsed, and she was also compelled 
to grant Japan the right to veto railway construction in South 
Manchuria, which was exercised when Messrs. Pauling & Co. 
contracted to build the Hsinmintun-Fakumen railway for the 
Chinese Government. 


The reason that Japan is distrusted and disliked is not 
because her rise to wealth and power is in itself a menace to 
other nations. America is wealthier and more powerful than 
Japan, but she is not distrusted and disliked bv the rest 
of the world. It is when a nation wzses her wealth and 
power in a manner that is detrimental to the general interest 
that she forfeits the trust and esteem of other nations. As soon 
as Japan thought she could safely demonstrate her belief (shared 
by Germany and Mr. Bland) that treaties have no “restraining 
virtue’ she did so, with the immediate result that she was 
regarded with distrust and dislike. This feeling has been 
intensified by her action, which Mr, Bland seems to admire, in 
taking advantage of the European War to violate openly the 
treaties which she had hitherto transgressed by subterfuge and 
evasion. In undisguised breach of her engagements to maintain 
the Open Door, she has closed it in South Manchuria and else- 
where to all comers. Japan is distrusted because she has shown 
herself to be untrustworthy ; she is disliked because the qualities 
she displays are not likeable. 


The good will and sympathy felt by Occidentals for China 
are not to be explained by the belief that the Chinese belong to 
the passive, non-resisting type of humanity. They are due to the 
conviction that, if China rises to wealth and power, the principles 
of morality that inspire the Chinese people will prevent that 
wealth and power being used to the detriment of the world. The 
ideals of feudalism that still inspire the Germanic and the 
Japanese peoples were long ago overtaken and left behind by the 
Chinese. When China achieves the position in the scheme of 
things that her well-wishers desire her to gain she will not be so 
feudal-minded as to “set forth upon her predestined path of 
Imperial destiny.’” The sight.of the painful progress of 
Germany along that bloodstained path and the pitfall awaiting at 
the end are not necessary to remind the Chinese that national 
happiness is not to be found in conquest and _ territorial 
aggrandizement. Realization of the truth will prevent a power- 
ful China from becoming a menace to the world, and would 
arrest Japan on the path of militarism upon which she has 
entered, beckoned by the same fantastic illusions that are betray- 
ing Germany to her unhonoured fate. 


Japanese policy in China is identical with German world- 
policy. It is a policy of stark aggrandizement, an endeavour to 
reduce a peaceful and lovable race to a condition of helotism. 
What Germany aspires to be in Europe, Japan aspires to be in 
Asia. Both countries have heaped taxes and debt upon their 
civilian community to create a military machine out of all pro- 
portion to the requirements of defence. Both countries find 
military adventure and appeal to national chauvinism necessary 
to reconcile the people to the intolerable weight of their armour. 
Both countries seek to relieve their own people of some of the 
weight by conquest of the lands and infringement of the liberties 
of neighbouring races. Is it necessary to seek further for an 
explanation of what Mr. Bland terms the “ prevalent distrust and 
dislike of Japan among Europeans?’ 
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INTERVENTION AND THE MAINTENANCE 
OF CHINA’S INDEPENDENCE 


The independence of China is guaranteed by four treaties. 
The signatory Powers are France, Great Britain, Japan and 
Russia. It is of interest to note that Japan is a party to each 
of the treaties, and that, therefore, she has bound herself four 
times over to respect the independence of China. 


In chronological order the treaties guaranteeing China’s 
independence are—(1) The Franco-Japanese Agreement of 
June, 1907 (2) the Russo-Japanese Convention of July, 1907: 
(3) the Root-Takahira Agreement of November, 1908; and (4) 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of Alliance of July, 1911. The 
wording of the portion of these instruments relating to the 
preservation. of the independence of China is almost identical, 
as will be seen from the following extracts :— 


“Les Gouvernments de la France et du Japon, d’accord 
pour respecter l’independance et 1’integrite de la Chine 
s‘engagent a s’appuyer mutuellement pour assurer la 
paix et la securitie dans ces regions, en vue au maintien de la 
situation respective et des droits territoriaux des deux Parties 
contractante sur le continent Asiatique.’—Fyranco-/apanese 
Agreement. 

“ The two High Contracting Parties agree to recognise the 
independence and the territorial integrity of the Chinese 
Empire, and the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations in the said Empire, and they engage 
to uphold and defend the maintenance of the s/afus guo and the 
respect of that principle by al] the peacefu] means possible to 
them.”"—Russo-/apanese Convention. 


“They (America and Japan) are also determined to preserve 
the common interests of the Powers in China by supporting by 
all pacific means at their disposal the independence and integrity 
of China, and the principle of equal opportunity for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations in that Empire.’’—Aoot- 
Takahira Agreement. 

“The preservation of the common interests of all Powers 
in China by ensuring the independence and integrity of the 
Chinese Empire and the principle of equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations in China.”—Odzect 2B, 
Anglo-J/apanese Treaty of Alliance. 


There is a strong family likeness to be discerned in these 
engagements. ‘The importance, in the interests of the Powers 
themselves, of maintaining the independence of China is fully 
recognised. The maintenance of China's independence is made, 
in fact, the corner-stone of Far Eastern policy. 

On October 28, Japan, Great Britain and Russia advised 
China to postpone the restoration of the monarchical system of 
government and a little later France and Italy associated them- 
selves with this advice. The Government of the United States of 
America declined to participate in the offer of advice on the 
ground that it wished to avoid the appearance of seeking to 
interfere with China’s domestic concerns. This is considered 
by most Chinese to be the diplomatic way of announcing that 
America considers that the action taken is an interference with 
China’s domestic concerns; is consequently a negation of China's 
independence, and therefore is a violation of treaty engagements. 
That the great majority of thoughtful Chinese regard the action 
of the Powers in a similar manner is beyond dispute. 

To ascertain how far the belief that the Powers have 
violated their pledges is justified it is necessary to consider the 
precise meaning of the word “independence,” and also to what 
extent the pledges given are binding. An independent state is 
one that exercises sovereign powers in its own territories and 
over its own people. It is responsible to itself alone for its 
acts as far as they relate to its own concerns. Although the 
sovereign rights of China have been impaired by her compulsory 
tolerance of foreign concessions and Settlements, where extra- 
territorial rights are exercised. and by loss of control of her 
Customs, she still ranks as an independent state. Turkey at the 
time of the deposition of Abdul Hamid was in a similar position, 
but it is to be remarked that no “advice” was proferred to her 
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when the Young Turk Party proposed to inaugurate a con- 
stitutional regime. Even in Mexico, where civil war prevailed 
for years in consequence of the difficulty of establishing a stable 
government, the greatest reluctance to intervene in any manner 
has been displayed. It would seem evident, therefore, that it 
is dificult to refute the contention that the offer of advice, even 
‘{ no steps were taken to ensure its acceptance, is incompatible 
with the preservation of the independence of the state to which 
the advice was offered. A point that must not be overlooked is 
the state of tranquillity that prevailed in China when the advice 
was given. From a Chinese point of view it seems remarkable 
that, whereas the Powers refrained from interference in Mexico 
though foreigners were being killed and foreign property 
destroyed, they should interfere in China when there was no 
symptom of disorder discernible. 

Are the treaties we have quoted binding? The ingenious 
suggestion has been made that as China is not a party to any of 
them those by whoin they were signed are at liberty to violate 
them by mutual agreement. It is true that two Powers have a 
right by mutual consent to denounce or vary any agreement which 
they have made with each other. But, even in the case of a 
treaty which did not directly concern a third nation, there 1s a 
moral duty to the rest of the world to give ample notice that 
sich a treaty is to be denounced or varied. International 
agreements of a public nature are, in a sense, a portion of 
international law, and the right of the world to be notified of 
their variation or denunciation is generally recognised. If 
France, Great Britain, Japan and Russia had mutually agreed to 
abandon the policy of preserving China’s independence, they 
would certainly have made some formal notification of their 
decision. There is not the slightest foundation for the belief 
that any mutual agreement of this nature has been made. Even 
if there had been it is obvious that Japan, who took a leading 
part in the presentation of the advice, is still bound by the 
Root-Takahira Agreement. 

The view must be adopted that the Powers do not consider 
that the presentation of advice was in disregard of their pledge 
to maintain the independence of China. An announcement made 
in the British House of Commons, moreover, showed that the 
British Government, at all events, considered that its duty began 
and ended with the presentation of advice, and that it was 
entirely China’s concern whether the advice were followed. 
This announcement has had a reassuring effect and the arrange- 
ments for the restoration of the monarchy have been proceeded 
with without either undue haste or delay. Still, even if there be 
no turther developments in regard to the advice, it 1s obvious 
that a clear definition of international Far Eastern policy is 
urgently necessary if China is to be enabled to push on with the 
program of reform and development that has been decided 
upon. The restoration of the monarchical system is believed by 
the Chinese best qualified to form an opinion to be the necessary 
prelude to a vigorous policy of development, but clearly it will 
be impossible to carry it out unless China is relieved from the 
apprehension that her domestic policy, in spite of the general 
recognition of her independence, is subject to interference by 
other Powers. 





REFORMATION OF THE LIKIN SYSTEM 


Attention has been directed in these columns on many 
occasions to the imperative necessity of encouraging the foreign 
and domestic trade of China by every possible means. We have 
also pointed out that such encouragement might take two forms 
~—the granting of bounties and special privileges, and the removal 
of restrictions. ‘The latter is the more important. Trade has 
‘oo long been regarded in China as an orange to be squeezed for 
the benefit of officialdom. The harder it was squeezed, official- 
dom thought, the more juice would be obtained. Discarding the 
metaphor, the failure of the authorities to see that discourage- 
ment of trade leads to decreased revenue, has resulted in the 
imposition of /ikin charges of a most oppressive nature. 

_ tna recent mandate issued by the President the welcome 
‘mation was made that serious attention is being given to the 
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likin evil. The admission is made that taxation of this kind is 
economically unsound, and it is recalled that a promise was given 
that the /ikin system should be abolished as soon as the customs 
tariff was rectified. China, as we have remarked in previous 
references to this subject, was unable to carry out this promise, 
as the Treaty Powers have not agreed to the rectification of the 
Customs tariff. Although the Chinese authorities recognise that 
the levying of /ikin is a discouragement of trade, the revenue 
thus obtained forms such a large proportion of the national income 
that its surrender without an equivalent being provided would 
throw the finances of the country into utter disorder. Conse- 
quently, while it is admitted that the system is pernicious, it 
cannot be abandoned. But, bad as the system is in itself, the 
methods adopted in levying and collecting the taxes have 
increased its power for evil. As the mandate explains “branches 
of “ikin offices have been established in every corner of the 
provinces, like spiders’ webs, levying taxes from place to place.” 
The officials in charge of these stations are stated to have 
neglected their duties, and to have extorted money from the 
public in contravention of the fixed regulations. 

To remedy this condition of affairs the President has 
appointed two officials to proceed to the various provinces and to 
institute an investigation of the “kin system. They are 
empowered to close up unnecessary stations, and are ordered to 
prosecute with the utmost rigour any officials whose conduct has 
been irregular. If the investigating officials carry out their 
duties properly there should be a marked development of inter- 
provincial trade. The full benefit of railways and other services 
of communication cannot be enjoyed as long as goods and produce 
are saddled with preposterous transit charges which vary accord- 
ing to the whim of the collecting officers. Probably nothing has 
retarded the development of China’s trade and communications - 
to a greater extent than the levying of kin dues, and, conversely, 
nothing could give greater stimulus to trade than their removal. 
As that is not possible in the present condition of the national 
finances, the President has done the next best thing by reiterating 
his instructions that the taxes must be collected in strict 
accordance with the regulations and that unnecessary stations 
must be abolished. It may be taken as a hopeful sign that one 
of the first steps taken by the President after his acceptance of 
the crown was to initiate a reform of such grave importance. 
The new regime will abundantly justify itself if it vigorously 
prosecutes reform, abolishing evils and abuses, or if their aboli- 
tion for some good reason be impossible, restricting as far as 
possible their power for evil. 


INDUSTRIES OF SHANTUNG 





The chief places for the manufacture of lace, handkerchiefs, 
etc., are Loti and Dzongchiachuang, each 25 miles southwest of 
Chefoo, but at different angles. All the work is done in the 
homes or in very small workrooms, and the thread and founda- 
tion cloth are purchased in Chefoo, where the finished product is 
largely marketed. It is in this district that the Chefoo Industrial 
Mission has established workreoms in connection with schools, 
the cutput of which is handled by a British house at Chefoo, 
which firm also places orders for specific patterns to be filled by 
these schools and retailed at an advance of from 100 per cent to 
400 per cent above cost. The Chefoo Silk Store, Chinese, also 
places orders in this district. 

The principal centers for the manufacture of pongee silk 
cloth are Tangchiapoa and Taotsun, 55 and 35 miles, respectively, 
southwest of Chefoo, Taotsun being on the direct road from 
Chefoo to Laiyang and Tangchiapoa on the road to Laiyang via 
Chi Hsiahsien. These factories use only Shantung cocoons, 
Tangchiapoa using the oak and Taotsun the much superior and 
rare mulberry cocoon, which is grown in the immediate vicinity. 
The work is all done by the aid of homemade reels and looms, 
and the mulberry cocoon can be reeled about five times faster 
than the oak. The Chinese manager of the Hwatai filature in 
Chefoo (where only thread is made) estimated the cost of 100 
pounds of silk at about $350 Mexican, and said that they sold it 
for about $450, thus making a profit of about $1 (50 cents gold) 


‘per pound; the cost and selling price varying from year to year, 


but the ratio remaining about the same. 
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EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


[From the Fifteenth Annual Report of the Director of Education| 


In practically every line of Educational work in the Philip- 
pines substantial progress is to be reported. The attend- 
ance during the school year 1913-14 and during the present 
school year 1914-15 has reached the highest figure in the 
history of this bureau. The annual enrollment for 1913-14 
was 621,030 as compared with 440,050 for the previous 
school year. The average monthly enrollment for 1913-14 
was 489,070 as compared with 329,756 for the previous 
school year. The average daily attendance was 428,552 as com- 
pared with 287,995 for 1912-13. The percentage of 
attendance was 88. The high percentage of attendance is partic- 
ularly significant, since regularity of attendance is one of the 
chief factors of efficiency in instruction. The number of 
schools for the school year 1913-14 was 4,235 as compared 
with 2,934 for 1912-13. The number of schools for the 
present school year remains practically the same. The number 
of teachers for 1913-14 was 9,462 as compared with 7,671 for 
1912-13. 

The progress in academic work has been generally 
satisfactory. Examinations at the close of the school year 1913- 
14 were rather more difficult than usual in certain subjects, so 
that the number passing did not show a very great increase over 
that of the previous school year. The English requirements 
were made much more stringent, which explains many failures. 

The progress in athletics has been remarkable. Reports 
from every division in the Islands indicate that fully 95 per cent 
of the boys and girls in the public schools are taking part in 
athletics or physical training in one form or another. The 
influence of the public schools in promoting physica! development 
and health extends far beyond the schoolroom. Thousands of 
people who have never attended the public scbools are participat- 
ing in games through the direct influence of the Bureau’s athletic 
program. 

The construction of buildings has been held back on account 
of the necessity of effecting every possible economy. This 
Office had hoped to begin work on the new building for the 
Philippine School of Arts and Trades, but it was found impos- 
sible to do so. Many municipal projects are likewise held up. 
From January 1, 1914, to December 31, 1914, 60 standard-plan 
buildings were completed, containing a total of 327 rooms. Five 
reconstruction projects were finished during the same period. 
Altogether 748 permanent buildings of all classes have been 
completed, representing a total of 3,950 rooms. During the 
year 208 standard school sites have been secured, of which 172 
contain between five and ten thousand square meters and 96 ten 
- thousand square meters or more. This brings the total number 
of standard school sites secured by the Bureau of Education up 
to 1,338, of which 919 have an area of between five and ten 
thousand square meters and 419 ten thousand square meters or 
more. 


Progress Since the American Occupation 


Until the middle of the last century there was no general 
system of Education in the Philippines. In 1863 a system of 
public primary schools was planned. Under this decree and 
subsequent legislation the number of public primary schools 
reached 2,167 in 1897. Between 1863 and 1893 the normal 
school enrolled 2,001 students. | 

Manila was occupied by the American forces August 13, 
1898. Even before that a school had been opened on the Island 
of Corregidor, which had fallen into the hands of the Americans 
in May of the same year. Less than three weeks after occupa- 
tion of Manila seven schools were reopened and a teacher of 
English was installed in each under the supervision of Father 
W. D. McKinnon, chaplain of the First California Regiment. 
On june 1, 1899, Lieut. George P. Anderson was detailed as city 
superintendent of schools for Manila and during the following 


year an average of 4,500 pupils were enrolled in the public 
primary schools. During this year Capt. Albert Todd was 
detailed as superintendent of schools for the Philippine Islands 
On May 5, 1900, Captain Todd turned over his work to Mr. 
Fred A. Atkinson, who had been chosen by the Commission as 
General Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Doctor Atkinson devoted the first year largely to Studying 
the educational situation in the Philippines, formulating plans, 
and securing teachers and superintendents from the United 
states. By the end of 1901 there were in the Philippines 765 
American teachers, almost without exception new to edcational 
work under anything like Philippine conditions. 

The first few years after the arrival of a large teaching 
force were attended with many discouraging features. A large 
proportion of the teachers were without experience. Many of 
them became disappointed, and many Filipinos were ‘dissatisfied 
with the progress made. In 1902 a widespread cholera epidemic 
carried away tens of thousands of people, and during this period 
school work was suspended in many places and was disorganized 
generally. 


On January 1, 1903, Dr. Elmer B. Bryan succeeded Doctor 
Atkinson as General Superintendent. He did much to bring 
order out of existing conditions, but on account of illness he 
resigned and returned to the United States after six months. In 
August, 1903, Doctor Bryan was succeeded by Dr. David P, 
Barrows. 

Doctor Barrows developed the plan of work according to 
changing conditions, making the American teacher in the primary 
schools a supervisor as the Filipino teacher became better 
qualihed for classroom work. During his administration the 
school enrollment rose from 227,600 to 451,938. Upon his 
resignation, November, 1909, Doctor Barrows was succeeded by 
Mr. Frank R. White. 

During Mr. White's administration industrial instruction 
was thoroughly organized and largely standardized, the business 
methods of the Bureau thoroughly overhauled and perfected, the 
teaching force brought up to a higher grade of efficiency, and 
a program of permanent construction of school buildings entered 
upon and carried out with great success. Mr. White did not live 
to see this extension of the influence of the Bureau. He died in 
Manila, August 19, 1913. 


Changes in the Directorate 


After the death of Mr. White, Mr. Frank Linden Crone 
was appointed Director of Education; Mr. Charles Henry 
Magee, Assistant Director ; and Mr. John David De Huff, Second 
Assistant Director. Mr. De Huff returned to the United States 
on leave in November, 1913, and presented his resignation in 
March, 1914. He was succeeded by Mr. Walter William 
Marquardt, who was appointed Second Assistant Director of 
Education July 23, 1914. 

The public schools have contributed greatly to the intellectual 
awakening which has taken place and is taking place throughout 
the Philippines. This intellectual awakening is of a magnitude 
which scarcely finds a parallel in history. A great public school 
system has been established with an enrollment of more than 
600,000. A teaching force has been developed consisting of 
more than 9,000 teachers, 5,104 of whom have completed one 0 
the intermediate courses and 341 of whom are graduates of 4 © 
secondary course. Practically all of these teachers have received 
their education since the establishment of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 


Aims and Purposes of the Bureau of Education 


Briefly stated, the problem which the Government must face 
is: First, to give the great mass of the population a primary 
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education; second, to give an intermediate education to those 
who will constitute the substantia! middle class of the country; 
and, third, to provide secondary and higher instruction for those 
who are to assume leadership in thought and action. 

It is the aim to give the great mass of the population ele- 
mentary instruction in reading and writing; in sufficient arith- 
metic for the simple business transactions which they will have 
to carry on; in home and world geography ; in the simple rules of 
sanitation which, if practised, will keep the death rate to the 
lowest possible figure and improve the general efficiency of the 
people ; in good manners and right conduct to insure rectitude 
and courtesy in the great mass of the population; in physical 
training to develop the people to a point where they can bear 
effectively the increasing burden which civilization lays upon 
mankind; in notions of the rights and duties of citizens; and 
in a certain amount of industrial work to promote industry and 
teach respect for labor. 

In addition to the general course, which is largely academic 
in nature, though it provides a considerable amount of instruction 
in gardening, domesiic science, and the minor industries, five 
special courses zre offered; viz, the course in farming, the course 
in teaching, the course in housekeeping and household arts, the 
course for business, and the trade course. 

One of the present purposes of the Bureau is the introduction 
of these specialized courses into a larger number of the interme- 
diate schools. Agricultural or farm schools are urgently needed. 
In every prov.nce at Jeast one such school sould be found, and in 
the larger provinces, two or three. Equipment should be purchased 
and capable teac.ers employed to put not less than one special 
course in every one of the nearly 300 intermediate schools now 
in existence. 


It is the aim of the Bureau of Education to bring 800,000 
pupils into the public schools at the earliest possible date. Ap- 
plying the percentage generally used in the United States to the 
population of the Philippines, the total number of children of 
school age may be estimated at 1,200,000. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether United States figures apply in this case. It is 
certain that a considerable percentage of boys and girls will not 
under present conditions, pursue t’ eir studies beyond the age of 
1oorit. Thetotal annual enrollment for the school year 1913-14 
was 621,000; for the present school year it will approximate 
630,000. As facilities become available, however, it is believed 
that 200,000 more children will enter school without the use of 
compulsion and without placing schools in villages where the 
attendance would fall much under 40. 

The current appropriation of the Bureau of Education made 
available for educational work in all provinces, including the non- 
Christian provinces—Mountain, Nueva Vizcaya, Agusan, and 
Bukidnon—the sum of P4,078,033.50. Formerly separate appro- 
priations provided for these non-Christian provinces. 

This sum was augmented by supplementary appropriations 
making a total for expenditure for education under the direction 
of the Director of Education of P4,164,.344.35. 

The total municipal school income from Municipal sources 
during the year 1914 amounted to approximately P2,234,142.66. 
During the same period expenditures from these funds totaled 
P2,440,337-55 (both figures exclusive of Insular aid). 

Voluntary contributions for school purposes are frequently 
made. These contributions take the form of money for special 
school purposes, for the payment of salaries and for construction 
of school buildings; of materials of various sorts for the 
construction of school buildings and of land for school sites. 

Pupils’ funds have also played an important part in 
financing the minor activities of the public schools such as 
athletics, school libraries, literary societies, debating clubs, 
domestic-science classes, schcol lunches, industrial work, and 
entertainments. These funds are bullt up by receipts from 
entertainments, profits on industrial articles (after paying for 
materials and school labor), contributions, and clubs. 


Insular Schools 
PHILIPPINE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The establishment of the Philippine Normal School was 
authorized by Act No. 74 passed by the Philippine Commission 
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on January 21, 1901, and the school was formally opened on 
April 10, 1901. In 1g08, the number of students enrolled in 
the teaching course was only 60. In Iyog there were 102 
enrolled in the course in teaching. 


At the beginning of 1910 it was thought advisable to 
thoroughly reorganize the school. All courses previously given, 
with the exception of the teaching course. were eliminated, and 
the course for teachers was revised throughout; the industrial 
department was organized; greater emphasis was placed upon 
school and home gardening; the domestic-science department 
was greatly enlarged and extended; and an additional impetus 
was given to physical training and athletics. 

Each student of the Normal School must take two years of 
work selected from the industrial courses upon the advice of 
the industrial supervisor. The course in school and home 
gardening is required of all young men in the second year and 
is open to scholarship students (pensionados) upon the 
recommendation of the division superintendents. 


The course in domestic science, which is designed for the 
preparation of young women for teaching housekeeping and 
household arts in the P ublic schools, extends over a period of KABANGAN BARRIO SCHOOL, CAMALIG, ALBAY, A MIXED-MATERIAL 
two years and embraces sewing, cooking, home sanitation, ethics, ‘TEMPORARY BUILDING 
and the principles and practice of general housekeeping. There 
is so great a demand for admission to this course that it is 
impossible to accommodate all the applicants. 


The Normal School is now sending forth about 100 
graduates each year, one-third of whom are from the domestic- 
science course and the other two-thirds from the regular 
normal course. These graduates are admitted to the civil 
service without examination. They are distributed throughout 
the Islands and are among the leaders in the teaching service. 


The Philippine School of Arts and Trades 


The Philippine School of Arts and Trades was provided 
for in the organic Act establishing civil government in the 
Philippines in July, 1901. 

When the school was opened, three courses were given: 
Woodwork, ironwork, and telegraphy. In 1906 the course in 
telegraphy was transferred to the Philippine School of 
Commerce, but other courses were added until at the beginning 
of the school year in 1914-15 instruction was being given in 
carpentry, building, machine-shop practice, blacksmithing, 
wheelwrighting, stationary engineering, automobile operation 
and repair, ceramics, drafting, preparatory engineering, and 
normal industrial work. 
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The attendance has increased from an enrollment of Yo 
pupils in 1901 to 762 at the opening of school in 1914, when a — 
Over 100 applicants were refused admission because of lack A CLASS IN BASKETRY, PHILIPPINE NORMAL SCHOOL, MANILA 
of room and proper facilities for instruction. 

The school is designed primarily to train young men who 
plan to follow a trade for a livelihood; and the courses, both 
in academic and in shop work, have been as practical as possible, 
all academic work being as closely correlated with shop work 
as conditions warrant. , 

The one unusual feature of the shop work is.the large 
number of commercial orders handled. After the first year's 
work in each shop commercial work is undertaken. During the 
calendar year 1914 the total value of finished work orders 
in the school was P47,000. Some of this money is used in 
paying pupils for overtime work, and enables a number of 
students to pay a part of their living expenses. 

Including the first graduating class of 1906, 263 students 
have been graduated. So far as can be learned, 80 per cent of 
these graduates are employed, while others are continuing their 
studies in higher schools. The positions held by graduates are 
varied, including among others, traveling machinery salesmen, 
mechanics, machinists, engineers, electricians, teachers, drafts- 
men, cabinetmakers, and building foremen. One graduate 
has been elected president of his home town—Guagua, Pampanga. 
The salaries received range from P150 to P4o per month, with 
an average of P61.50. When compared with the salary of the 
average Filipino father, which may fairly be estimated at 
P25, the real value of vocational education to the Filipino SAN ANDRES PRIMARY SCHOOL, MANILA, BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
people is evident. STANDARD PLAN No, 20 
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The Philippine School of Commerce 


During the school year 1914-15 through December, the 
number of students enrolled in all courses was 4iII, an 
increase of I2 over the previous year. Thirty-nine girls 
were enrolled, an increase of 50 per cent over any previous 
year. Students were enrolled from 33 provinces. Manila was 
represented by 98 students, while Union, a distant province, 
was represented by 46 students. 


The following courses of study were offered during the year: 
A four-year course in commerce ; a two-year bookkeeping course ; 
‘a three-year stenography course; a two-year stenography course; 
a one-year course in stenography for high-school graduates. Of 
the 411 students enrolled, 253 selected a stenography course and 
158 a course in bookkeeping. No certificates of graduation are 
issued to students until they have had from three to six months 
of successful experience in a business house or a Government 
office. 

During the past year the Central Luzon Agricultural School 
has made very satisfactory prosress. The first three years’ work 
covers the course in farming for intermediate grades. Beyond 
the intermediate grades, special courses are given in training for 
farm assistants, for agricultural and garden teachers, and for 
steam engineers, emphasis being placed on the physical problems 
WORKING A STEAM HAMMER, PHILIPPINE SCHOOI, OF ARTS AND TRADES, connected with each vocation. These courses are, of necessity, 

MANILA as regards the scientific basis of the vocational training given. 


The farm work covers a period of at least four years, and the 
facilities provided for this work are excellent. Owing to the 
backward state of the agricultural methods in vogue throughcut 
the Philippines, it is doubtful if the introduction of a more 
modern equipment would be productive of as good results as 
the present equipment. An effort has been made to lead in 
agricultural progress, but not to go so fast as to unfit the 
student for conditions which he will have to face when he leaves 
school. Considerable attention is given to hog raising. The herd 
of swine is kept at about 100 and furnishes most of the fresh 
meat consumed by the students. This school forms an integral 
part of the Munoz communal irrigation system. About 2 kilo- 
meters of the water course passes through the reservation. An 
area of several hectares 1s devoted to garden crops. A student 
gardener is required to cultivate an area of 400 square meters 
planted to vegetables. His products are consumed in the student 
mess. In conjunction with the Bureau of Forestry, a forest 
nursery is maintained where seedlings and cuttings of valuable 
forest trees are propagated. In addition to the large amount of 
: 3 = | | construction Work in connection with regular farm work, a great 

ae a! §=de,) of special training is obtained in a number of activities 

ee closely allied to: farm work, such as carpentry, blacksmithing, 

ven Aa S ian ae one 1. running machinery, and plumbing. A large shop and machinery 
i, building was constructed by the students. 

The School of Household Industries was established for the 
purpose of training women in the art of making lace, embroidery, 
and other kinds of needlework, so that upon return to their homes 
they might organize and establish working centers with the idea 
of systematizing the work and placing it on a commercial basis. 
The total enrollment for the calendar year ending December 31, 
1914, was 179. Of that number 126 have graduated. The others 
will graduate when they have completed eight months’ work: 
The total sales for the same year were P4,474.02. This sum 
includes private sales to the amount of P2,263.46 and sales to the 
Bureau of Education for the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion to the amount of P2,210.56. 








School Work Among the Non-Christians 


To understand the importance of education among the non- 
Christian peoples in the Philippines, it 1s only necessary to state 
that they constitute approximately 8 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the Philippines, and that at present about 50 per cent 
of the Islands’ area is either inhabited by them, or, if uninhabit- 
ed, adjoins their lands and is in some degree under their influence. 
The territory which they occupy includes an immense region in 
northern Luzon and parts of southern Luzon: the whole interior 
STUDENTS CLEARING NEW LAND, LAGANGILANG INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, and a considerable part of the coast regions of Mindanao; por- 

ABRA, ILOCOS SUR tions of Negros and Panay; the islands of the Sulu Archipelago ; 
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Balabac and Basilan; all but the coast line of Mindoro; and 
practically all of the large Island of Palawan. 


During the school year 1913-14, 50 schools were conducted 
for non-Christians in the Christian provinces and 89 in Nueva 
Vizcaya, Bukidnon, Agusan, and the Mountain Province, the 
average daily attendance in the former schools being 1,640 and in 
the latter 3,506. Under the provisions of Act No. 2406 special 
Insular aid was given to the Mountain Province for the exten- 
sion of public-school instruction, and 24 additional schools were 
opened. | 

In every phase of school work, the Mountain Province has 
progre sed. In athletics there is great enthusiasm among the 
pupils and their parents as well. Industrial -work shows very 
satisfactory progress. A fine stene school building at Kiangan 
was built of stone cut by the schoolboys. ‘These same boys have 
given much assistance in the construction of the subprovincial 
building at Kiangan. 

Special attention has been giv.n to the education of girls 
with a view to making their services so valuable in and about the 
home that they will not remain simply carriers of burdens and 
workers in the camote fields. Therefore all of the non-Christian 
girls have been taught to do loom weaving and a numbe Jf them 
have begun weaving in their homes cloth which finds a ready 
sale among their own people. The object of the Bureau of 
Education is being accomplished, for these girls have been relieved 
from work which should not be imposed upon them, if the race 
is to attain its highest development. 

Aborlan Agricultural School is located in the Province of 
Palawan on the Aborlan River, some 30 miles south of Puerto 
Princesa. The people of the surrounding country are Tagbanuas, 
a primitive pagan tribe, gentle and inoffensive. They are 
essentially nomadic, making new clearings from year to year, and 
abandoning their rough shelters at the slightest pretext. 
Adjoining the school reservation, a large tract has been set aside 
for their exclusive use. ‘The school farm has an area of 199 
hectares, all of which was originally virgin forest. At the 
present time there are 70 hectares under cultivation. The soil is 
especially well adapted for the growing of cocoa-nuts and about 
6,000 trees have been planted. As fast as the land can be clear- 
ed, more trees willbe put out with the aim of making the school 
ultimately self-supporting. Rice is grown in quantities nearly 
sufficient for the requirements of the 100 pupils. Pupils of this 
school took all the prizes in the division corn contest for 1913- 
14. The quality of the pigs and poultry raised by the people of 
the reservation is being improved by the introduction of new 
breeds from the school farm. Papayas grow in such quantities 
that they are the standard ration for pigs. 

Medical work of a very elementary character is being 
carried on. Cleanliness is the first lesson that has to be taught, 
and the bath has its place on the regular school program. 


As “ capitan ” of the reservation, the principal of the school 
directs the older people, who are steadily coming in from the 
hills, to live as civilized human beings. Their houses are built 
on prescribed standard plans, their clearings are laid out for 
them, their petty difficulties with each other and with their sur- 
rounding Christian neighbors are settled, they are told what, 
when, and how to plant, and little by little, they are coming ‘to 
realize the responsibilities of life. 


Due to the influence of their Moro neighbors on the south, 
Mohammedanism is spreading among them. A _ church is 
planned, and a cemetery has already been laid out, facing Mecca. 
Those who are still pagan have their own places of worship and 
burial. 

Villar Settlement Farm School was the first for Negritos to 
achieve an unqualified success, and is supported from the appro- 
priation of the Bureau of Education and from special provincial 
non-Christian funds. The average attendance during the schoo! 
year 1913-14 was 46 and for the month of October, 1914, 
was 33. Upland and lowland rice, corn, vegetables, and other 
agricultural products are grown. 

Schools for non-Christians are also maintained at Paor- 
Patoc and Garnaden, Ilocos Norte; Badyangan, Batan, and 
Igcoccoc, Antique; Budburan, Calomintao, Dulangan, and 
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Lalauigan, Mindoro; Artacho, Pangasinan; and Bueno and - 


Tayaong, Tarlac. In these and the schools previously mentioned 


the Bureau of Education is giving the following peoples 
Negritos, 


instruction in better living: Moros, Tagbanuas, 
Ifugaos, Kalingas, Apoyaos, Benguet Igorots, Tlongots 
Dumagats, Manobos, Bagobos, Mandayanas, Mangyans. é 
school for each people has its peculiar problems which myst 
be met and solved, each in its own way. 


The Policy of the Schools and its Effect 


The Bureau of Education has attcmpted in every way to 
assist in the solution of the economic and governmental — 
questions as well as those which are peculiarly educational — 
The course of study has been made so flexible as to meet the 
peculiar local requirements. It has been the constant attempt — 
of this office to make the policy of the schools in the nop. ~ 
Christian provinces coincide as closely as possible with the — 
policy of those responsible for the general government of these — 
tribal — 


provinces. ‘The schools have operated to reduce 
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antagonisms, and in this way have been of assistance to — 


provincial authorities. Athletics have done much to put an 
end to these tribal animosities. Games are now played between 
pupils who, a few years ago, could have met in no friendly 
competition. 

Following the general plan adopted in Bukidnon, the 
department has provided for the organization of two types of 
agricultural schools: (1) Day schools known as “settlement- 
farm” schools with from 3 to 6 hectares under cultivation; (2) 
dormitory schools for older pupils with about 16 hectares under 
cultivation. Schools of these two types are now being organized 
in Davao, Cotabato, Lanao, and Sulu. The general plan 
provides for the organization of one large dormitory school in 


each province and several schools of the settlement-farm type, — 


the latter being especially for the Mohammedan Moros and 
pagans. 
Davao and three in Cotabato. 
dormitories attached are established at Lumbatan, Lanao: 
Kudarangan, Cotabato; and Lais, Davao, which it is proposed 
to remove to a more favorable location as soon as funds are 
available. Each school is being furnished with essential 
equipment. 

Nursery work has been included in the regular course of 
instruction at the agricultural schools. This includes instruction 


in the care and propagation of mango, orange, and lemon — 
trees and the principal native fruits of Mindanao, as well as © 


ornamental and shade trees. 
Sea Farming 


Three lines of marine work have been outlined for the 
schools of the south Sulu district. They comprise the collection, 
preparation for the market, and marketing of (1) sponges, (2) 
button shells and (3) trepang. Each school in the south Sulu 
district will undertake one or two lines of this work. Some 
sponges and trepang of fair quality have already been prepared 
for the market in the schools of south Sulu. This work ts 
well adapted to the people of those islands where no agricultural 
land is available. The islands are of coral formation and the 
inhabitants have always lived on and from the sea. 

To-day the Philippine public-school system is probably the 
most highly centralized system in the world, but at its beginning 
each teacher was largely a law unto himself as regards the 
subjects taught. 


ments. Special adaptations are authorized in the public schools 
among the non-Christian people. Members of the Bureau are 
encouraged. to criticize the courses of study and to make 
suggestions looking toward their improvement. 


Ten schools of this type are being organized in — 
Agricultural schools with — 


Study of the needs and abilities of pupils 
and communities and experimentation have resulted in the 
formation of standard courses in academic work. ‘These courses — 
have been produced by teachers, superintendents, and directors _ 
working together in committees and taking into consideration 
recommendations from the field. Courses are not adopted for — 
any term of years, but are being changed constantly as new — 
investigations develop new facts that demand further adjust- — 
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SCHOOL GARDEN, SAN ANDRES PRIMARY SCHOOL, MANILA 
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Special Features of Courses of Study 


The most difficult problem in our schools is to get pupils to 
speak English, and to this end instruction in colloquial and 
playground English has been introduced. Conversation based 
upon the usual activities of the home, market, school, and 
playground has been emphasized, and has done much to improve 
the English spoken by the pupils. In the secondary courses the 
absence of languages, except Latin as an optional subject in 
the fourth year, denctes a breaking away from the education 
tradition that has so long practically dominated the secondary 
course of study. Much is gained by so doing; emphasis can 
be placed upon English, the language of instruction, which in 
itself provides the desired cultural content; and the confusion 
incident to the acquiring of two languages at the same time 
is avoided. 


In a land of great natural resources, but backward industrial 
development, it is highly desirable that students gain an 
appreciation of their country’s economic problems. For this 
purpose a course in the economic cenditions in the Philippines 
was placed in the Jast year of the high school. Preceded by a 
year’s study of physical and commercial geography, this course 
admirably answers the purpose of giving the students the 
understanding of Philippine conditions and related economic 
principles that is needed tc comprehend the lines alonz which 
agricultural and industrial progress must fcllow. This course 
which includes only so much of economic theory as is needed 
to interpret Philippine conditions, has turned many a boy from 
the law, which has such a fascination for the Filipino student, 
to agriculture, forestry, medicine, education,’ or veterinary 
science. 


Why English is the Language of Instruction 


English was made the language of instruction because 
linguistic unity is the most important step toward national unity. 
English also means contact with the ideals compatible with demo- 
cratic government. English, too, is the commercial language of 
the world, especially of the Far East. These reasons for the 
use of English were early apprehended by all, but there was some 
talk at first of temporarily using the dialects. For two years a 
Visayan primer was used in the schools of Agusan, but was 
abandoned because it was found that pupils taught in English 
made greater progress. 


Opposition to the use of English has always existed in some 
quarters. In recent years there has been started a movement to 
use the dialects in the primary, especially the barrio schools, 
while retaining English in the higher grades. Aside from the 
practical difficulties of such a scheme, it would mean a caste 
system of social organization, the abandonment of the attempt to 
establish linguistic unity as an important step toward strength- 
ening national feeling, and the placing of a serious obstacle in 
the way of the inculcation of democratic ideals. The adoption 
of this plan would be a step backward for the Filipino people, 
a step which, it is believed, they will never be willing to take. 
The postponement of the date when English became the official 
language was a hard blow to the spread of that language, and, 
therefore, to the establishment of a common tongue. The pres- 
ent practice of permitting English-speaking employees to speak 
Spanish and the dialects in Government offices is also a great 
hindrance to progress. The day when the ability and disposition 
to use English will be a sine gua non for the holding of any 
civil-service position, and when the head of each department, 
bureau, division, or office will insist upon the use of English in 
all correspondence and, wherever possible, in all oral official 
transactions, will see a great step in advance. The Bureau of 
Education has enjoyed the coOperation of other bureaus in this 
matter; it now bespeaks such coOperation in even greater 
measure. 


Athletics in Education 


The athletic program of the Bureau of Education consists of 
group games; the special forms of athletics such as baseball, 
basket ball, track and field sports; playground activities ; color 
competitions ; and calisthenics. The aim sought is to have every 
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pupil take part in some form of games or athletics that will 
result in his securing suitable physical training. 

This athletic program has been carried out most effectively. 
In fact, progress can be reported far beyond what was expected. 
During the school year 1913-14 this Bureau hoped to realize its 
aim with respect to 80 per cent of all the pupils enrolled in the 
public schools, but reports from the various school divisions in- 
dicate that more than 95 per cent of the pupils are now taking 
part in games and athietics in one formoranother. Itis possible 
that in certain cases those who are counted in the 95 per cent 
are not receiving all the attention they should have, but the 
program is actually reaching these children in such a way as to 
enlist their interest and enthusiasm. 

The very general interest in athletics on the part of all classes 
is traceable directly or indirectly to the influence of the public 
schools. Other agencies have, of course, contributed their share 
toward the spread of athletics, but the Bureau of Education is 
primarily responsible for the general enthusiasm for athletics 
which is found everywhere in the Philippine Islands. As a re- 
sult, there has been a noticeable improvement in the physical 
development of the younger generation; and the moral influence 
of clean, healthy sports has been felt. 


Baseball and other forms of athletics had their origin in the 
games and contests among the soldiers in the early days of the 
American occupation. Enthusiastic teachers here and there 
began to interest their pupils in these sports, and slowly gathered 
about them a number of young men converted to the new athletic 
ideal. A deep and general interest in many forms of sport was 
developed as soon as use was made of the natural rivalry between 
towns and provinces. Since that time the interest of the people 
has been assured, although an immense amount of work has been 
required to guide and perfect the games and athletics. It was 
not until 1909 that the Bureau began to give sufficient attention 
to athletics, the development of which, up to that time. had been 
largely due to the members of the Bureau of Education acting as 
individuals. 


Track and field sports and baseball were the first to be taught 
to the boys. Basket ball was introduced somewhat later as a 
game tor girls. These games were more spectacular and of 
course enlisted the interest of the people more quickly. It became 
very apparent, however, that these specialized forms of athletics 
did not reach more than a mere fraction of the pupils of the 
public schools. Since 1911, therefore, there has been a deter- 
mined effort to introduce group games, calisthenics, indoor base- 
ball, volley ball, and other forms of sport which permit of the 
participation of Jarge numbers of pupils. Indoor baseball has 
rapidly gained in popularity and has practically crowded out 
basket ball as a girls’ game. Since it requires inexpensive equip- 
ment and only a small space, it is rapidly becoming popular as a 
boys game. Volley ball has also won a permanent place among 
the people 

The organization of interprovincial athletic associations has 
had much to do with the spread and development of athletics: 
and the history of school athletic meets is largely a history of 
these associations’ contests. The first of these associations was 
the Southern Luzon Athletic Association organized in 1904. 
Since that time the Central Luzon (1908), the Manila (1909), 
the Visayan (1909), the Ilocano (1910), the southern Tagalog 
(1QIO), the Cagayan Valley (1912), and the Agno Valley athletic 
associations have been organized. 

The minimum area of standard school sites for barrio schools 
is 5,000 square meters and for central schools 10,000 square 
meters. ‘These standard sites are sufficiently large to provide 
space for playgrounds. Up to date the Bureau of Education has 
acquired 1,338 standard school sites of which 919 are from 5,000 
to 10,000 square meters in area and 419 are 10,000 square meters 
or more in area. All of these are playgrounds, although, on 
account of lack of funds, the regular playground equipment is 
lacking on most of them 


etnatetal Instruction 


Very soon after the organization of the present school 
system in the Philippines it became apparent to the supervising 
officials and teachers of the Bureau of Education that definite 
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THE TONDO PUBLIC PLAYGROUND, MANILA, SHOWING SOME OF THE 
APPARATUS IN USE 
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CALISTHENIC DRILL BY 2,000 SCHOOL CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND Day, 
PHILIPPINE CARNIVAL, IQI4 





ATHLETES ATTENDING THE INT&R-VISAYAN MEET, 19! 3 
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‘astruction along industrial and vocational lines should form 
an integral part of it. Little was being done in agriculture for 
instance, beyond the cultivation of a few staple foods, and the 
methods in use were those which had been followed by the 
farmers for many generations. The mechanical arts were 
Gmited in number and still in a primitive statc of development, 
while a few household industries only, such as the weaving 
of mats, hats, and cloths, were being carried on with some 
degree of success. 

To touch the life of the people at really vital points 
through proper industrial training in the schools required 
‘he accumulation of a considerable amount of data regarding 
prevailing economic and industrial conditions, as the basis for the 
formation of industrial courses adapted to the needs of the 
children. 

Tentative outlines of such courses were prepared and began 
to appear during the years 1904 and 1905, and the teaching 
corps began to give greater emphasis to industrial work in the 
public schools. However, as late as the fall of 1907, much of 
this work was of a miscellaneous and haphazard character. An 
Insular exhibit assembled in Manila late in that year consisted, 
‘a the main, of small models of agricultural implements, house- 
hold utensils, and implements used in connection with fishing A 
very small per cent of the work exhibited was salable, with the 
exception of a small amount of furniture made in the provincial 
trade schools. The real growth of industrial work in the Phil- 
ippine public schools dates from the year 1908, when a very 
general impetus was given to such train.ng through a reorgan- 
vation of the primary and intermediate courses, a definite por- 
tion of the school day being set aside for industrial work. The 
fact that no normal pupil is promoted from a primary or inter- 
mediate grade without participating in industrial work, indicates 
how thoroughly that work has been incorporated into the public 
school system and how important it is considered. 

The Philippines possess vast unused resources—hundreds 
of thousands of hectares of fertile land, hundreds of millions of 
cubic feet of first-class timber, and valuable mineral deposits. 
The development of these resources will mean the prosperity of 
this country and its citizens. To increase the production of raw 
materials and to bring about their manufacture into finished 
articles of commerce is an important aim of the prescribed 
program of industrial instruction. Fihpino children are being 
taught to take an active part in the economic life of this country. 
Hand training is pursued not only to give manual skill and 
dexterity, but also to make the child a potent factor in contri- 
buting to material development. This result is being obtained, 
even in the primary grades, by making the industrial work have 
a real commercial value. When pupils in these grades realize 
that the baskets and embroidery they are making and the garden 
products they are raising represent more money for themselves 
and their families, there results not only a wider appreciation 
of the importance of such work, but also the preparation 
of many potential workers, who will later contribute 
directly to developing the resources of these Islands. 
Such training with the commercial side further emphasized is 
continued in the intermediate grades in agriculture, woodwork, 
and household industries, and is increasing the number of 
pro perous adult workers trained to engage in industrial and 
agricultural enterprises. 

The Filipino view point respecting manual labor, before the 
present plan of industrial work had been thoroughly established 
in the public schools, was similar to that prevailing in other parts 
of the Orient where persons engaging in manual work were, 
until recently, considered to be at the foot of the social scale. 
The attitude of the Spanish Government, during its many years 
of rule, did not tend to raise in the popular esteem the position 
of persons pursuing the different trades and skilled occupations. 
That the Filipino, however, was not bound by prejudice with 
respect to such matters may be inferred from the readiness with 
which he has come to accept the present plan of popular educa- 
tion. The instances in which public school pupils trained in 
different manual occupations, have obt iined positions of trust 
at a satisfactory remuneration, have done much to convince the 
public at large of the dignity of manual labor and its place in 
any progressive country. 
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Four Principal Lines of Endeavor 


It has been the purpose of this Bureau to extend the 
established home industries and to introduce new ones, not that 
they will in any degree supplant agriculture or other existing 
industries, but that they may supplement these industries. 
Agriculture is the principal pursuit of the Filipino people, but 
there are certain seasons in all parts of the Islands when those 
who till the fields are not busy all the time, since they are 
awaiting the return of the season for cultivating and planting the 
fields or for harvesting the crop. During these periods of 
inactivity, the annual income can be considerably increased. if 
organized industries exist through which the disposal of 
handicraft articles may be facilitated. Furthermore, there are in 
the Islands from two to three millions of women who can, with 
advantage, take up some form of home work, such as embroidery 
or lace making. It is in this large field that the Government has 
undertaken to encourage home industries that will promote the 
welfare and prosperity of the entire country. 


Effort is consequently being made to establish home 
industries along lines similar to those followed in the countries of 
continental Europe. Local materials as well as foreign are used 
in fabricating a large variety of articles well adapted to 
manufacture in the homes of the people. Thirteen new fiber 
plants yielding 16 new fiber materials have been discovered, and 
from 5 previousiy known fiber plants 10 new materials have 
been obtained. Furthermore, from 29 fiber materials already 
known 63 important new articles have been fabricated. Some 
of the industries which are taught in the public schools are 
embroidery, bobbin lace, point lace, Irish crochet, weaving, 
macrameé, basketry, slipper making, the weaving of various 
articles from the multitude of native fibers, pottery, bamboo 
and rattan furniture making, and cabinet work. 


The promotion of this work is being facilitated by the 
School of Household Industries, which has been in operation for 
more than two years. Women enter the school for a course of 
instruction, upon the completion of which they return to their 
homes, organize classes, and establish working centers for the 
production of lace and embroidery. 


Since the introduction of commercial woodwork in one of 
the provincial trade schools in 1907, this type of shop work has 
been introduced very rapidly into other schools and at present is 
given in all trade schools and provincial school shops, as well as 
in many of the municipal school shops. The first trade school 
to undertake commercial work did a business of about P5,000 in 
1907. From 1907 to 1910, the work was extended to three other 
trade schools and resulted in a total output of P&5,o00. During 
yee the four schools had an average enrollment of 450 
pupils. 


Annual Trade School Increase 


Since that time the number of trade schools has increased 
each year, with a corresponding increase in the attendance and the 
value of work sold. During the year 1914 there were 19 author- 
ized trade schools with an attendance of 2,304 pupils, and an 
output of Pi47,672.62. Of this amount the pupils received 
P27,191.70 for work done outside of schoo] hours, the cost of 
material was P77,547.96, and the Government surcharge 
amounted to P27,071.13. During the same period 13 provincial 
school shops with 748 pupils sold P10,981.37 worth of work, and 
207 municipal school shops with 4,722 pupils, produced articles 
to the value of P37,894.28, thus making the total vaiue of the 
work turned out by trade schools and school shops during the 
year 1914 P196,548.27. The total value of commercial work 
sold from all schools since the introduction of this work im 1907 
is Pgog,653.99. Of this grand total the amount paid to students 
was P198,097.95, the cost of materials was P511,095.71 and the 
profit to the Government was P128,558.28. The value of toals 
and machinery in the trade schools and provincial school shops is 
P252,240.77. 

In the agricultural schools the main emphasis is given to 
agriculture, and dormitory accommodations are provided for 
the students. There are four agricultural schools which are in 
session during the entire year, the largest being the Central 
Luzon Agricultural School. There are 657 hectares in the school 
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farm, 105 hectares of which are under cultivation. ‘The school 
is operated as an industrial community. 


Model Farms Cultivated 


A farm school is a type of intermediate school that gives 
instruction in farming adapted to meet conditions in the 
Christian provinces. A model farm of from 10 to 12 hectares 
is cultivated. The course in farming and the course in 
housekeeping and household arts are given in all farm schools. 
There are at present 8 farm schools in as many different 
provinces. ‘These schools are supported jointly by the Bureau 
of Education and the provinces and municipalities in which 
the schools are located. Home extension work is emphasized, 
as is seed selection and the intensive cultivation of local and 
staple crops. Each farm is organized as a model Filipino 
farm, although it is furnished with such additional equipment 
as correct agricultural education demands. 

The 1913 corn campaign was a continuation of that held 
during 1912 and extended over into the early part of the year 
1914. It proved even more successful than that of the 
preceding year. The 1912 corn campaign helped to direct the 
attention of pupils, teachers, and the public at large to the 
desirability of increasing the cultivation of corn and of using 
itasa human food. This campaign emphasized two facts—the 
advisability of increasing the variety of foodstuffs for local 
consumption, and the urgent need, in most provinces, of another 
staple food crop to meet the frequen‘ food crises resulting 
from the failure of the annual rice crop, due to drought or 
to the inroads of pests. This effort stimulated interest in 
corn and is in part responsible for a far-reaching activity among 
the people in enlarging the area of land planted to corn. It has 
also inculcated a wider appreciation of corn as a food. 

The extent to which the corn campaign may have influenced 
the wider cultivation of this cereal is shown by the fact that 
for 1912, 302,506 hectares were planted to corn while in 1912 
there were 383,709. In the former year 2,500,000 cavans were 
harvested, while in the latter year the yield was nearly 4,500,000 
cavans. The average yield per hectare in cavans increased from 
6.2 in 1912 to 11.3 in 1913. 


A brief account of the 1914 Insular exhibition of this 
Bureau throws some interesting light upon the character and 
amount of industrial work done during a part of the 1913-14 
school year. This exhibition was held 1n connection with the 
Second Philippine Exposition in February, 1914. 
in its own special building erected by students of the Philippine 
School of Arts and Trades. All provinces sent samples of the 
best industrial work made in the schools. Over 51,000 articles 
were placed on exiibit, valued at nearly P99.000. By grouping 
the exhibits by provinces and, to a certain extent, by classes of 
work, it was possible to make valuable comparisons in the 
development of each class of work being taught in the various 
provinces. In addition to the exhibit of handicrafts, fine 
needlework, and woodwork, a special display of the work of 
farm schools was held. 


Some Pertinent Features of the Year’s Work 


The past year has shown a steady growth in all phases of 
industrial work. This is true both of the character of the work 
done and of the amount of salable articles produced. Above 
ali, the problem of standardizing the different lines of industrial 
work has been carried forward successfully. Coexistent with 
the plan of standardization, greater attention has been given to 
the problem of centering the efforts of communities on those 
handicrafts and industries which, by reason of iocal conditions, 
are capable of greater development. Appreciation of the value 
of industrial work is greater than ever before. 

In the furtherance of these undertakings, various means 
have been utilized. Embroidery designs graded to keep pace 
with the advancement of the pupils and selected with the 
idea of developing a home industry have been ‘widely issued to 
the field. In addition some 5,000 perforated patterns have been 
supplied to the field. These patterns bear written instructions for 
using and a statement of the quantity and quality of materials 
needed, the number and make of embroidery thread, the stitches 
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which are a part of the design, and the amount of padding 
necessary. Reports from the field show that these designs and 
patterns have been of great help in securing satisfactory results 
in embroidery work. 

Designs are furnished the field not only for embroidery, but 
also for the various handicrafts. These are sent out only 
after they have been practically tested through the manufacture 
of the article called for in the design. ‘This testing is done by 
artisans attached to the General Office, who are pensionados 
from the Philippine Normal School and receive credit for 
this demonstration work as a part o! their industrial training. 


The Schools as a Civic Factor 


After the fortunes of war had transferred the Philippine 
Islands from the tutelage of Spain to that of the United States 
the latter nation declared as its policy the establishment of : 
democratic form of government in the Archipelago. ‘To prepare 
a larger proportion of the Filipino people for participation jn 
such a government was one of the chief purposes of the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Education. This preparation included, 
first of all, giving the Filipino people opportunity of acquiring 
a common language as a step of prime importance in the develop- 
ment of national unity. The selection of English as this language 
meant contact with the ideals compatible with democratic govern- 
ment, and the appointment of American teachers meant contact 
with these ideals embodied 1n personalities and therefore in the 
form most potent to influence the Filipino youth The effective 
carrying out of this policy depended, not so much upon the 
establishment of a democratic form of government, as upon the 
development of a truly democratic social organization. Athletics 
and industrial work have contributed much toward the democra- 
tization of the people, and all phases of school activities have 
worked together to promote the growth of a middle class which, 
experience has proved, 1s a requisite for successful popular 
government. 

The public schools are making a notable contribution to the 
body politic. Of the voters who, at the present time, are 
qualified as electors because they possess certain educational 
qualifications, a considerable percentage claim an education 
in English. During the school year 1912-13, 10,938 boys 
completed the primary course. During the school year 1913-14, 
11,398 boys completed the same course. These 22,330 boys, 
potential electors, the output of the primary grades of the public 
schools of the Islands for only two years, equal approximately 
22% per cent of the present number of electors claiming educa- 
tional qualifications ; and the number of boys who graduate from 
the primary course is bound to increase steadily. 

As an evidence of the increasing popularity of the public 
school system and the growing demand for primary education, 
it is only necessary to invite attention to the fact that of the 
whole number of primary graduates in the past ten years con- 
siderably over one-third completed the course during the 1912-13 
and 1913-14 school years. These boys who finished the 
primary course at the average age of between I4 and 15 years 
have, it is believed, had a training that, when they become of 
age, will place them considerably above the average elector in 
breadth of view and comprchension of the country’s needs. 
Graduates of the intermediate and secondary courses are still 
better prepared for citizenship. In 1914, 3,540 boys and 1,045 
girls completed the intermediate coursé, and from this class one 
may expect many local leaders. In 1914, 340 boys and 67 girls 
completed the secondary course, which fits them for leadersiup 
in a broad way. These figures will serve to give some idea of 
how great is the work of the Bureau of Education as a civic factor. 

_ The public schools have not only created an enthusiasm for 
education, but have also played an important part in the general 
intellectual awakening which is taking place, and which is an 
indispensable condition of civic efficiency. Outside the public 
schools the chief evidence of this awakening is the great increase 
in newspapers and in the number of their subscribers, the i 
creased purchase of books and use of libraries, and the growth 
and improvement of the private schools. By spreading infor- 
mation and stimulating thought, the schools and allied agencies 
are laying the foundation for enlightened public opinion and am 
electorate that comprehends its responsibilities. 
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STATES RAILWAYS 


|[ReEPorT oF ACTING GENERAL MANAGER G. H. Fox For THE YEAR 1914] 


The year 1914 compared with previous ones 
has been exceptional in so far as for the first 
time on record receipts fell below those of the 
preceding year. The first half of the year 
opened with a steady increase of business but 
on the outbreak of war in Europe there was 
a set-back which continued till the close of 
the year. The opening of the first section of 
the Federated Malay States Railways, joining 
up the Main Line on the West Coast with the 
Siamese Railways, and the opening of the first 
section of the Federated Malay States Kail- 
ways in Kelantan were the only other out- 
standing events of importance. 

The total mileage of lines open for traffic, 
including leased Jtines (Johorey on 3iIst 
December, 1914, was 822 miles 42 chains, an 
increase of 51 miles 42 chains. The length of 
sidings was increased by 12 mules 27 chains, 
making a total of 115 miles 22 chains and 937 
miles 64 chains of railroad in operation. 

The capital account of the Open Lines 
amounted to $80,635,927.83 on 31st December, 
1914, aS follows: 


Federated Malay States Railways $80,031,249.02 
Leased Line—Johore State Kail- 
way (Federated Malay States 


expenditure Only) ... se. oss 175,003.95 


—_————_ 


Total ... ... $80,206,942.97 
Automobile Service... 428,984.86 


$80,635,927.83 
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This total represents an increase of $11,006,- 
451.37. over the previous year, of which 
$679,703-15 is due to the transfer of certain 
expenditure on rolling stock and special service 
works originally debited to the Johore Loan 
Account, the balance, $10,326,718.22, repre- 
senting the actual expenditure on capital 
account (open line) during 1914. it will be 
noticed that in this account a departure has 
been made with the result that “ Lines open 
for traffic” are for the first trme shown as 
distinct from rolling stock, workshops, etc. 
Formerly, expenditure under these headings 
was included in the total cost of the various 
sections of the line, but in order to conform 
with more modern methods of railway account- 
ing and to show clearly the expenditure on 
the respective services, the necessary adjust- 
ments have been made. The total expenditure 
On Special services on capital account during 
the year amounted to $4,962,823.20. The 
principal items are as follows: 

Additional Rolling Stock, Loco- 
MOLIVES, CCC... cee eee ees ose $1,916,291.99 


New Station and Hotel, Ipoh .. 254,367.92 
New Workshops, etc-., for Signal 
and Telegraph Department ... 95,980.24 


Doubling Line between Bukit 

Timah and Tank Road, Singa- 

NTC 4 ce ae ie, RE ae 153,366.51 
Improvements, Port Dickson 


Branch «0c so: seo s80 cee see 306,009.98 
Four Rakesof Mail Type Coaches 223,146.64 
New Wharf Accommodation, 

Port Swettenham «+ ««. ««. 700,362.13 
Additional Goods Stock .. .. 106,555.00 


The average capital cost per mile of line 
open on 31st December, 1914, was $114,043.41 
as compared with $106,415.78 at the end of 
1913. These figures do not include the 
Federated Malay States Railways’ expenditure 
incurred on account of the Johore Line, since 
January, 1912. Special services on revenue 
account were responsible for an expenditure 
of $769,365.41 as against $1,107,696.75 in 1913, 
a decrease of $338,331.34. 


_ The capital account of lines under construc- 
tion and surveys on 31st December, 1914, stood 
at $13,140,608,86, an increase of $3,333,846.31 
over the amount at the end of f913. | 


The gross earnings from all sources, includ- 
ng the motor services, amounted to $9,073.,- 
759.75 aS compared with $9,548,274.00 in 1913, 
a falling off of $474,614.25, or approximately 
5 per cent. Of this decrease, passengers 
(including season tickets and excess fares) 
are responsible for $468,825.87; live stock, 
$39,793-65; horses, carriages and dogs, 
$13,264.04; special trains. $323.93; and motor 
services, $4,957.01; whilst there are increases 
under the headings parcels and luggage, 
$10,991.52; goods, $6,335.61; sundry receipts, 
$31,880.71 ; and reimbursements, $342.41. 


The whole of this decrease of $474,614.25 is 
to be attributed to the general stagnation of 
trade consequent upon the war in Europe, and 
the following figures show, that whilst during 
the first six months of the year we show an 
increase of $209,561.22, in the last half year 
we have to record a falling off of $684,175.47. 
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Monthly Earnings Charge 


Increase Decrease 
Janwary sn acy cts ccs $84,015-55 
February os ss ae 2°5303:41 
March <= «« we <s«. 25,284.54 
Aeril «a ws «2 ss 242,920,70 
Mays sc ae ae os 23024878 
VtGss eis see ee 16,113.18 
Jaly ae eee, wes, saws ies $ 18,931.86 
BUEMSE i. Se Be a x 106,274.49 
September ...  .2. os Bs 169.916,86 
Otobemias 4: =: a - 135.302.7535 
November ...  ... os 141,265.32 
December ... 112,484.19 
$299,561.22 $684,175-47 


209,561.22 


a 


Net decrease... $4174.614.25 


cee sa SS 


In considering the falling off in traffic 
during the year under review it shouid be 
borne in mind that the new sections opened 
during the year, as enumerated below, are 
responsible for $203,600.17 of the total 
earnings, so that deducting this sum from the 
total gross earnings we are faced with a 
falling off in traffic in respect of the line 
open on 3!st December, 1913, amounting to 
$678,304.42. 


Passenger Traffic 


iQT4 
Number of Amount 
passengers 
$ C 
First class 240,405 423,167.10 
Second class ... 1,362,818 871,157.86 
Third class  ... 10,371,462 3,377,188.85 








Total «+ 11,974;745 4,071,513-75 
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The earnings per mile of line open per weck, 
exclusive of motor services, amouuted to 
$217.70 as compared with $241.48 in 19132. 


The earnings per train mile are as follows: 


Gross earnings ... ... ««. « $2fA6 $2.83 
Expenditure. ses cc. cas 2.06 2.02 
Net €ArHiM@Sica, seo: Ges cee awe 60 SI 


Working Expenses 


The gross working expenses for the year, 
including special services on revenue account 
and motor services, amounted to $7,044.572.53 
as compared with $6,840,077.77 in 1913, an 
increase of $203,894.76. or 3 per cent. The 
1914 figure for the first time represents the 
actual expenditure incurred in respect of the 
period 1st January to 31st December, 1914, 
although a portion of this sum amounting to 
$243,611.88 was not actually paid until 1015. 
This procedure was first introduced in 1913, 
and a reference to para. 14 of my 1913 report 
shows that the year’s expenditure included a 
sum estimated at $267,113.22 over and above 
the usual 12 months’ expenditure. If this 
figure is deducted from the 1913 expenditure 
we have to deal with an increase of $471,008. 


The increase of $203,894.76 is explained as 


follows: 


General Management... ... .. -$ 34,779.16 








Trafic Department .. ... .. «+» 136,436.43 
Engineering ., ae are 22,702.45 
Stores , ay ce Ge eee «86 Ote 
Telegraph - a BS ee 143,309.22 
$341,037.05 
1913 Decrease 
Number of Amount Number of Amount 
passengers passengers 
| $ c $ Cc 
286,555 489 ,629.1I 46,090 66,462.01 
1,607,207 984,204.56 244,389 113,040.76 
11,249,807  3,008,730.44 878,435 291,547-59 
13,143,659 5,142,570-11 1,168,914 471,056.36 


Goods Traffic 


Tons. 


IOI 4«.- eas ese ere 1,140,253 ses eee 
IQ! Dees ove oo eee I »172./794 eee eae 


— = 
——— 


Decrease ... 


Ss  _flieie 


ts 


32,541 Increase... 


«« DS 6,395.01 Increase... ... 4§ 


Earnings. Earnings per ton. 
vee = $3,587,341.40 0 one nee oe | $315 
ce |= B,5O1L,005.70 woe ces tse) ces S305 
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Live Stock Carried 


No. of head. 
OT, 500 05 a 





[Oita se ian! Bs — 
TQ1 3c. re one ‘ee 136,457 aoe “s6 ee 
Decrease ... os 44,591 Decrease 





Earnings. Earnings per head. 
woe D  Q75754-B1 nce vee owe vee FI.08 
oa 127, 540:40 wa we. cee wes S01 
- $ 39,793.65 Increase... «. $ .05 
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EAST CoaStT RAILWAY, PAHANG SECTION 


Less De-( Loco. Dep. $121,106.66 
creases—-+ Motor Ser- 
VICCSice 0s. 


16,035.23 137,142.86 











Net increase...$203,894.76 

Annually recurrent expenditure by itself 

shows the following results when compared 
with similar expenditure for 1913: 

General Management $126,057.00 





Traffic Department... 135,623.35 

Locomotive ,, ses = TOTLORE 2: 

Increases ; ie | ss es a . 35 ay, 2g 334 
~noineecring 7 ss 31,750,7! 

Stores | .? 3430.39 

Telegraph ye ee 53-415.45 





$558,262.33 
16,036.23 


— 


Less Decrease—-Motor Services 
Net Increase—(9%) Annually Re- 
current Expenditure ... .. .. $542,226.10 


—_—_ 











One hundred and ten thousand dollars of the 
increase under General Management is explain- 
ed by the rental of the Johore State Railway 
In 1933. | 

Expenditure under the heading 
serviceS on revenue account 1s 
$338,331.34, made up as follows: 

( General Management $101,277.93 


special 
less by 





Decreases— ¢ Locomotive Dep. -.- 319,092.09 
/ Engineering Dep. 8,988.20 
$429,356.19 
I ) Trafic Dep....$ 813.08 
bese. ‘Toxk Trafic Dep....$ 813 


‘ Stores Dep..-. 320.00 
creasesS— ) m _ Sime 

laine ! Telegraph Dep.80,803.77 
Net Decreases—Special 

services on revenue 

ACCOUNT <5 wea, “a0 


91,026.85 
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The department showing the largest increase 
under annually recurrent expenditure is the 
Locomotive-—z1z., $197,985.34 or 8 per cent. 
Of this sum ‘“Fuei” is responsible tor 
$134,033.31, an increase of 17 per cent, over the 
amount paid in 1913. 

The proportion of working expenses 
earnings works out to 77.50 per cent. as com- 
pared with 71.36 per cent. in 1913. If annually 
recurrent expenditure and special services 01 
revenue account are separated the results are 
as follows: 

IGI3 
59.71 % 


1 | 65 0 


1914 
Annually recurrent... ... 68.99 
Special services... ... ... 8.51 % 
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71.30 % 


77.50 To 





The expenditure on the Kelantan Section : 
the Line (exclusive of any proportion of hea 
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MACHINE SHOP, CENTRAL WORKSHOPS 


office expenses) amounted to $097,277.37, or 
$26,077.23 in excess of the amount earned. 
The total is made up as  SOROWS: 


General Management... «2 .. «+ $ 205.24 
Trafhe Department .-. .. .- «- 31,465.70 
Locomotive ,, ese oes wes wee § 3,687.77 
Engineering ., ae a 11,801.87 
Telegraph 5 sox; ‘See av) ite 113.70 
Stores = ase eee Sas. 


3.00 





a 


Te tal =." 972277-37 


The dividend earned by the open lines on a 
capital of $80,206,942.97 and a net profit of 
$9.033.358.18 works out at 2.53 per cent. as 
compared with 3.93 per cent. 1n 1913. 

Motor Service,’ Capital Account 


The capital account of the motor service 
stands at $428,084.86 on 31st December, 1914, 
as compared with $433,915.37 at the end of 
1913. During the year a new Colonial Naprer 
car was bought to replace the old inspections 
car which is now running on the Pahang 
service, The cost of the car was $5,459.49. A 
sum of $10,390 was realized and credited to 


capital account as follows: 
By sale Of CATS <1 «se <o »- $ 6,500.00 
_ buildings «2 se. see one 3,890. 00 
Lotal... $10,390.00 


Motor Service Revenue 


The total earnings during the year amounted 
to $36,508,22, made up as follows: 
P ahang SEFVICE see aes 
Miscellaneous sc sew essen 





Total... $36,508.22 
These figures as compared with 1913 show a 
decrease of ee O57.01, of which amount 
>4.345-04 is due to the cessation of the Kliang- 
Kuala Selangor service in September, 1913. 
Two thousand three hundred and ninety-three 
few er passengers were carried on the Pahang 
service than in 19013. The figure shown above 
lor receipts includes a payment of $9,348.40 
made by the Pahang Government to cover the 
ioss of working that service. The expenditure 
On account of actual running expenses and 


repairs amounted to $44,316.82 as compared 
with $65,198.96, and the cost per car mile 
dec dia from 53. H cents to 40. ® cents. De- 


preciation on cars, machinery, ete., for the 
year 01 a calculated on a five years Ife, 
amounts toS., 797.27, bring ging the total working 
account up to $49,114.09, resulting in a total 
cost per car mile of 55 cents as compared with 
00.5 cents in 1O1T3. 


Motor Service Mileage 


Ris total mileage run during the year (in- 
cluding 5,303 miles run by the inspection car) 
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was 89,383 as compared with 121,559 in 1913, a 
decrease of 23,176 miles, arrived at as follows: 


Pahang services—decrease .. «. .. 18,610 
Kuala Selangor services—decrease’ ... 14,005 
32,625 


Miscellaneous mileage—increase ...  ... 


ese 32,170 


439 





Net decrease ee 


The result of the year’s working is a net loss 
of $12,545.87. In addition to this a loss of 
$660 has been incurred on the sale of 
buildings. This item has been included in 
the balance sheet under the heading of 
depreciation, together with the figures of 
$356,172.62 on cars and $1,517 On machinery, 
etc, It must be borne in mind that the de- 
preciation shown in these accounts has not 
actuaily been provided, but has been introduc- 
ed as a “ book” entry only for the information 
of Government. The total loss incurred to 
date on motor service account is dicsisit 168.25. 
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RUBBER GODOWNS, PoRT SWETTENHAM 


The train mileage for the year totalled 
3,390,085 miles as compared —_ 3,351,405 in 
1913, an increase of 44.680 miles. 


IQI4 1913 
Ordinary «-- . -« «- 3,367,710 3,272,401 
Snettalics a. ses ee oe RS 41,533 
Non-paying sn wax? aes ae 37,111 


Total .- 3,306,085 3,351,045 





Departmental expenditure per train mile 
shows the following results: 
General Management .. .. «. $ .09 $ .08 
Traffic Department... 5 cc. as, |.43'- 240 


Locomotive .. << ach oes) ices, UR SA 
Engineering ,, St ae ee EE ote 
Stores ms es eee OI 
Telegraph _,, ee ee 06 








Total... $2.06 $2.02 

The total number of passengers carried 
during the year was 11,074,745 against 
13.143 659 in 1913, a decrease in number of 
168,914. 
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Goods and Passenger Traffic 
The following is the distribution of classes for the last five years: 


—— 1910 IOI! IQI2 IQ13 I1QI4 
First ClasS <sc se sso | wes I 52,207 165,210 243,055 286.555 240,465 
Second class «6. we oe 492,263 633,347 1,001,340 1,607,207 1,362,818 
Third:class... .. .. «. 8,380,060 9,549,330 10,254,872 11,294,807 10,371,462 
Total passengers carried... 9,034,529 16,347,806 11,589,273 13,143. 650 11,974,745 
Comparison of coaching and goods traffic for 1914 and 1G13 follows: 
IQT4 1913 Decrease 
Goods carried in tonS .. .. «. 1,140,253 1,172,794 32,541 
Passengers carried .. 00 .. oo 11,074,745 13,143,059 1,168,914 
Live stock (head) «1 ss ses ss 91,866 136.457 44,591 


These figures do not include season ticket holders, passengers excessed on trains, workmen 
and scholars travelling on reduced fare tickets or free pass holders. | | 
There was a decrease in the goods and mineral traffic received at. and forwarded by rail from, 


Teluk Anson and Port Swettenham. 


years: 


Goods traffic received by rail 


and shipped from 
Teluk Anson, 
Tons. 


Date. 
Tons. 


Port Swettenham. 


The following comparison shows traffic during the last 4 


Goods trafhe forwarded by 
rail from 
Teluk Anson. Port Swettenham. 
Tons. Tons. 


10 ere Q2ABF vas snc ace SPLGFD aww ove as) FORGES: Se” ee eee . ZO 
TOLD... ver RAQAF xe, ie eve AG SGD wee cee es ERSOSA ew es ee. BEDI 
TQ 3-22 oe AZ.Q55 srs sen see GB87OSG one cee. tee EGF 9OZ wre cee oss 250,852 
[Glass «ae 42,490 co wee tt BD ATA cow see eee. PRODAO ee bes ee” SEO 


The following is the comparison of the goods traffic dealt with at Penang and Prai during the 


same period, exclusive 
Goods traffic 
received by rail 


of departmental tra affic carried free: 
Goods trafhe 
received and forward- 


Goods traffic. 
received by rail 


Goods traffic 
received at Penang 


Date. and shipped ed by rail from and shipped at Prai and shipped 
from Prai. Prai. to Prai. to Penang. 
Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons, 
FOEL oc. ase 2024, coe wee wes EG SG0 ane - saw) sete, | SBR NTF. tees ee. eee 7 y2Q2 
IQ12-.. es chi) —_— ee ae 50,540 soe wee wee BT, 03D. sen eee wee 0,431 
Cte ae SOG <i see ant OB AST cei. ven= cess (Site ee Ss Seal, Sete 9,095 
LOEMse: tea 10,001 ws én GF 306 | a8 ae, | SEE awe aes be, EBC 


Note.—Prior to 1911 ‘no register was kept for tonnage at Penang. 
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27% 


During the year, 121 ocean steamers called 
at Port Swettenham with import cargo as 
against 140 during 1913, and 59 ocean steamers 
for export cargo as against 53 during ig!3. 
These figures do not include the British India 
steamers which run regularly between Indian 
Ports and Singapore, calling at Port Swetten- 
ham. 

There was one meeting held by the Advisory 
Board during the year when questions affec- 
ting the port were discussed. 

The wagon ferry between Johore Bahru and 
Woodlands has worked exceedingly well 
during the year, and the following figures 
show a very considerable increase in the 
number of vehicles dealt with: 

IQI2 1913 1914 
Loaded wagons forwarded 

to Singapore .-. .«. .. 2,606 3,890 6,030 
Empty wagons forwarded © 

to Singapore ... «+ 0,707 9,742 10,731 
Loaded wagons received 

from Singapore e+ O,290 13,088 15,852 
Empty wagons received 

from Singapore .. .. 230 205 580 
Total number of trips... 2,903 4,610 5,745 

Fifteen thousand one hundred and forty- 
seven tons of rubber were exported through 
Port Swettenham against 12,892 tons during 
1913, and 9,406 tons in 1912, 


A sum of $15,119.82 was paid on account of 
claims, of which sum $4,693.33 was recovered. 
Rents for hotels, restaurants, restaurant cars 
and food stalls realized $309,237.40 against 
$35,376.45 in 1913, and $31,257.50 in 1912. At 
the close of the year there were 182 stations 
and Ir passenger halts open for trafhe. There 
were 43 fatal accidents during the year. In 
seven cases railway servants were killed and 
the remaining 35 were mostly trespassers. 
There were 40 cases of personal injury during 
1914. In 20 cases, railway servants on duty 
were injured, and the remaining II cases were 
accounted for by the injury of six passengers, 
one trespasser and tour passengers in a private 
owned motor car colliding with a train at 
Pudu Level Crossing Gates. 

There were 177 derailments during the year. 
Of these, only 29 occurred outside station 
limits; all were duly enquired into. There 
were 17 cascs where level-crossing gates were 
run into and damaged by trains, and one case 
of damage to gates by motor bus. 

On 28th February, 1914, the signalmen, num- 
bering 51 men, gave 24 hours’ notice to leave 
the service, forfeiting one month’s salary. 
This course was adopted owing to an order 
issued by the Trafic Manager that on and 
after 16th April, 1914, they would be required 
to clean the locking frames, levers, catch 
handles, top of lever frames and electric table 
instruments in the signal cabins. 

Immediately it was known that the signalmen 
intended to strike, the signals and points work- 
ed from unimportant cabin$s were disconnected, 
the signals being fixed at danger and the points 
worked by hand by a po:ntsman under the 
direction of a station master or clerk. This 
course only left a few :mportant cabins which 
it was necessary to keep open and work by 
men competent to carry out the duties of a 
sgnalman. We had a number of European 
officers, who had the necessary cualifications, 
and these loyally assisted the department by 
taking duty in turn in the cabins day and 
night, and at the same time instructed new 
hands who had been engaged to take the place 
of the strikers. The latter soon realized that 
the precipitate action on their part to cause a 
dislocation in the working of the Railway and 
prove their services indispensable had been an 
utter failure, and petitions to His Excellency 
the High Commissioner followed. 

His Excellency personally inspected a signal 
cabin at Kuala Lumpur Station and decided 
that the order referring to the cleaning of the 
cabins was reasonable and must be carried out, 
and that while under no circumstances were 
the leaders of the strike to be re-engaged, that 
the vacancies which had not already been filled 
might be offered from Ist May, 1914, to those 
men who had a good record of service and 
who are willing to implicitly carry out the 
instructions regarding cleaning the cabins. 
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There was no lack of applications, and out of 
51 men who left work 26 were selected for re- 
employment. They lost three months’ salary 
and the use of free quarters during that 
period, 

The Actual strength of the Railway Police 
Force on December 31, 1914, was: 

1 Chief Inspector, 2 Inspectors, 1 Sergeant- 
Major, 3 Sergeants. 4 Corporals, 53 Constables, 
(first class); 411 Constables (second class) 
and 4 Detectives. One hundred and twenty- 
five men were recruited and approved of by 
the Adjutant, Police Depot, Kuala Lumpur, 
during the year; the quality of the men pre- 
senting themselves was about the average and 
every care was taken to prevent undesirables 
enlisting. The nationality of the enlisted men 
is: Sikhs, 78; Pathans, 34; Punjabi Mussal- 
mien, 2; Brahmins, 17. 

The discipline of the Force has continued to 
improve, this 1s due to the fact that even slight 
breaches of discipline are taken serious notice 
of, the number of men punished during the 
year was 175 and the fines imposed $243.71 ; as 
usual, the older men were the most trouble- 
some and many of them had to be got rid of 
as being both useless and incorrigible. The 
detective branch was keep up to strength dur- 
ing the year. The men worked hard and tried 
their best to give satisfaction, but notwith- 
standing this the results achieved were far 
from satistactory—that 1s, in detecting actual 
cases of theft and pilferage, but in enquiry 
work and in other spheres of usefulness these 
men were of much assistance. 

Engineering (Open Lines, Ways, and 

Works) 

The following renewals were made: 463 
rails, 137,340 sleepers, 38 points and 48 cross- 
ings, 92,230 cubic yards of ballast were 
supplied, and 83,648 cubic yards of earth for 
cessing deposited at banks. All level crossings 
were maintained in good order. Five new 
public crossings and three occupation crossings 
were provided. Ej;ght thousand four hundred 
and seventy-six lineal yards of fencing were 
erected. A sum of $85,854.61 was expended in 
current repairs to buildings and wharves, The 
expenditure during the year on account of 
Minor works was $19,523.72. All bridges and 
culverts were kept in thorough repair; 11 
longitudinal timbers on bridges were renewed; 
seven new bed timbers were put in; 215 bridges 
were cleaned and painted. 

Thirty-three cases of land slips, floods and 
wash-outs were recorded during 1914. Of 
these, five wash-outs occurred on the Pass 
section between Bukit Gantang and Padang 
Rengas, causing much inconvenience and 
dislocation of trafic. The line between 
Seremban and Mambau was flooded four 
times, causing temporary supension of train 
service. Four cases of floods and wash-outs 
also occurred at and near Kuala Kubu, causing 
great inconvenience to passengers and suspen- 
sion of traffic. The other cases of floods, ete., 
happened on different sections of the line 
during the heavy rainy season, 

The cost of maintenance per mile of line 
open per week of the Federated Malay States 
Railway was $37.59 as compared with $35.91 
in 1913. The expenditure on slips and wash- 
aways was $40,052,02. The $22 miles 42 chains 
of permanent way, together with the 115 miles 
22 chains of loop line and sidings, were 
maintained in good running order. 

The following ts a comparative statement of 
sleepers purchased during 1913 and 1914: 


Description. 1913 1914 
First class sas «ves 277,887 245,760 
Second ,, ory, wate 29,919 55,838 
Third _,, ie eet om «=A 7,035 








Total... 304,847 309,233 

The cost during 1914 was $479,664.27 com- 

pared with $406,948.87 in 1913. 
Locomotives and Rolling Stock 

All locomotives, carriages, wagons, motor 
cars, steam boats, tongkangs, machinery, 
weighbridges, turntables and other plant were 
maintained in an efficient state during the year. 


December, 1915 


Fifteen new locomotives arrived during the 
year and were added to the stock—ziz., fiye 
“H’’ ciass tender engines and seven “I” class 
tank engines for open line, one “I” class tank 
engine for Pudu-Ampang, and two “I” clase 
tank engines for Kuang-Batang Berjunta; 
Railway. The Railway is now in a better 
position as regards locomotives, but we are 
still short for the full train service. One 
small tank engine, “A” class, No, 125, was 
transferred to Construction Department. Fiye 
“OQ” class second-hand locomotives were 
purchased from the Burma Railway, the cost 
being $33,663,20, or $6,732.64 each in running 
order at Central Workshops. The open line 
stock of locomotives was 172 on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1914, against 153 on 31st December, 1913, 
Fifty-nine engines of all classes passed 
through the Central Workshops for heavy 
and light repairs during the year, the same 
number as in 1913. Of these 59, 44 were paid 
for by revenue and 15 by construction votes, 
The cost per engine against revenue was 
$6,921.46 as against $6,186.03 in 1913, and the 
cost per engine mile was 6.54 cénts in ryr4 
against 8.60 cents in 1913. Of the engines 
which passed through the shops, 32 were heavy 
repairs, the same number as in 1913. In addi- 
tion to the above, five locomotives were re- 
paired for the Construction Department. 

The total engine mileage for the year tg14 
was 4,653,8905* compared with 4,259,590 in 
1913, an increase of 394,296 miles, or 0.26 per 
cent. The average daily miles per engine taken 
on the 172 locomotives was 74.12 compared 
with 69.57 for 153 engines in 1913. The aver- 
age daily mileage for engines actually at work 
was 104.76 against 109.49 1n 1913. The con- 
sumption of engine fuel was: bakau 63,979 
tons and coal 77,709 tons, and the cost per 
engine mile was 20.18 cents as against 2073 
cents in 1913, the figures per train mile being 
21.77 and 24.03 cents, respectively. 


Bogie Passenger Stock 


Two first class, and eight first and second 
composites were built in England and erected 
at Central Workshops during the year. Four 
bogie carriages were condemned during the 
year. Eighteen carriages were fitted with elec- 
tric light during the year. The number of 
carriages now so lighted is 48. The total stock 
of bogie passenger coaches on the 31st Decem- 
per, 1914, waS 323 as compared with 298 in 
1913. Three four-wheeled coaches were con- 
demned during the year. The total stock of 
four-wheeled passenger coaches on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1914, was 62 as compared with 65 in 1913. 

Two hundred and five passenger coaches 
passed through the shops for heavy and light 
repairs as compared with 242 1n 1913, at an 
average cost of $863.06 per vehicle as compar- 
ed with $775.63 in 1913. The cost per train 
mile was 5.21 cents against 5.60 cents in 1013. 
Of the coaches which passed through the 
shops, 183 were heavy repairs against 217 
1913. 

Goods Wagons 


Twenty new steel bogie coal trucks, 28-ton 
capacity, and three new bogie Well wagons 0! 
12-ton capacity were erected and placed on 
service. The total stock of bogie goods 
wagons on 31st December, 1914, was 134 4s 
compared with 111 in 1913. Three hundred 
and fifty-six steel covered goods wagons, 233 
steel low-sides and 100 steel high-sides were 
procured and erected during the year, and 
many more were in process of erection at the 
close of the year. All these vehicles are on 
2’ 9} diameter wheels of 10-ton capacity with 
the exception of steel high-sides, which are ol 
12-ton capacity. The bodies of 35 cattle 
wagons, 100 firewood trucks, Ioo timber trucks 
and 12 fish vans were built in the Central 
Workshops and mounted on the frames sent 
out from England during the year, Al! these 
vehicles are on 2° 914" diameter wheels. 





*The engine mileage and maintenance bal- 
last miles for 1913 were shown separately—hés 
3,885,277 and 374,322 miles, respectively. mak- 
ing a total mileage of 4,259,509, these have 
been amalgamated for 1914. 
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SouTH SIGNAL CABIN, KUALA [,UMPUR 


The total stock of the Federated Malay 
Sates Railways open line four-wheeled goods 
wagons on 31st December, 1914, was 4,053 as 
compared with 3,178 in 1913, an increase of 
90; wagons, or 28.47 per cent. One thou- 
sand one hundred and thirty-nine wagons of 
all types passed through the Central Work- 
shops for heavy and light repairs during the 
vear as compared with 886 in 1913. This 
represents an increase of 28.56 per cent. on the 
previous year’s working. Of these wagons, 
1,039 were paid for by revenue and 100 by 
construction votes. The average cost per 
vehicle against revenue was $330.59 as against 
$145.07 in 1913, and the cost per train mile was 
3.99 cents in 1914 against 3.61 cents in 1913. 
Of the wagons which passed through the 
shops, 769 were heavy repairs, against 608 in 
1Q1 3. 

Steam Boats and Tongkangs 


Two steam boats, 71z., stern wheeler “This- 
tle’ and steam tug “‘Winifred,” were purchas- 
ed from the Duff Development Company, 
Kelantan, and one steel tongkang was convert- 
ed into steam tug “Ethel” at Tanjong Pagar 
Dock, Singapore, and added tothe fleet during 
the year, Twenty-three tongkangs were added 
to the fleet during ro14. Thirteen wooden 
tongkanes were broken up in 1914. The fleet 
of ferry boats and tongkangs on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1914, was I1 and 69 as compared with 8 
and 50, respectively, in 1913. The mileage of 
ferry boats plying between Penang and Prai, 
lohore Bahru and Woodlands, and Kota 
Bharu (Plikbang) and Kota Bharu Town was 
532.553 compared with 51,290 in 1913, and the 
cost per mile was $2.70 against $2.30 in 1913, 
the mileage of launches at Port Swettenham 
and Tumpat not being reckoned, but all were 
maintained from the same provision. The 
increased cost for 1914 1s due to the fact that 
three steam launches at Port Swettenham were 
docked, once each during the year in 
Singapore. 

The two wagon ferries running between 
Johore Bahru and Woodlands were maintained 
in good order during the year. The wagon 
ferry and Traveller at Johore Bahru and Wood- 
lands have been in constant use daily and are 
in good order. The total mileage of wagon 
terries during the year was 9,956 compared 
with 8.371 in 1913, an increase of 1,585 miles 
Or 18.93 per cent. The expenditure incurred 
in maintaining the Traveller and ferry boats 
during the year was $22,031.99 against $28,- 
195.04 in 1913, and the cest per mile was 42.30 
against $3.37 in 1913. 

Kuala Krau-Pekan Launch Service 


There was no addition to the fleet of 
steamers during the year for the Pahang river 
launch service and the stock remains the same 
4S in 1013, wic., motor launch “Tungku- 


Meriam” and steam launch “Sah.” The mile- 
age of two launches running on the Pahang river 
between Kuala Krau and Pekan during the year 
was 10,405 against 12,107 miles in 1913, a 
decrease of 1,702 miles in 1914. This is at- 
tributed mainly to the low water in the river 
on several occasions, and the launch services 
were suspended owing to very low river. The 
expenditure incurred in ‘maintaining the two 
launches was $15,782.79 against $16,632.28 in 
1913, and the cost per mile was $1.51 in 1914 
against 1.37 in 1913. 
Electric Light and Power 


The year 1914 has again been an exceptional- 
ly busy one for the electrical branch. The 
following are some of the new works carried 
out departmentally during the year: Exten- 
sion to Kuala Lumpur Station Hotel: Carri- 
age Washing!Shed, Kuala Lumpur; Lightning 
Arresters at*:'Kuala Lumpur Station and 
Hotel; Nine Arc Lamps in Extension to Kuala 
Lumpur Station; Five European Quarters, 
Central Workshops; Lightning Arresters at 
Ipoh; Three Arc Lamps at Sungei Aur 
Wharf, Port Swettenham; Electric Light in 
Two Railway Launches at Woodlands-Johore 
Bahru. The electric plant at Central Work- 
shops continues to give satisfaction. The 
current supplied by the Selangor Government 
electric lighting water-power plant at Gombak 
was again satisfactory. The total Board of 
Trade units recorded during the years rg13 
and 1914 are as follows: 
| Stations. 1913. I9QI4. 
Power received from Gombak 197,100 173,700 

» generated by Central 

Workshops plant ... .. .. 19,042 5,375 

Total ... 216,142 170,075 
an imcrease of 135 H.P. and a decreased 
consumption of 37,067 B.T. units as compared 
with;1913, due to the shops working five days 
a week. 

Three railway motor cars passed through 
the Central Workshops for general repairs, 
during the year compared with five in 1913. 
In addition to the above, five motor cars 
belonging to the Government officers passed 
through the shops for heavy and light repairs 
during the year as compared with six in 1913. 

Details of expenditure on engines, carriages, 
wagons and running on revenue account but 
exclusive of steam boats, tongkangs, motor 
launch service, Pekan-Kuala Krau, ferry barge 
service and motor service show that the 
Locomotive Department spent $2,414,601.59 as 
compared with $2,255,888.44 in 1913, an 
increase of $158,713.15, or a percentage of 7.04 
over the previous year. The cost per train 
mile was 71.09 cents as against 67.32 cents in 
1913, an increase of 5.60 per cent. over the 
previous year, the proportion chargeable to 
sub-heads being as follows: 





Goops YARD, KUALA LUMPUR 


Sub-heads 1014 1013 1912 I9Q1r 1910 
. cts. cts. cts. cts, cts. 
Engines........ 49.8 45.7 33-9 323 31.6 
Carriages.... 11.6 11.3 9.1 80 88 
Wagons....... 4.0 3.6 3.0 3.4 4.0 
General... 5.6 6.7 4.0 4.8 4.1 





Total:i.5 715 67.3 50.0 48.5 48.5 





This is exclusive of a sum of $157,232.08 
spent on special service, revenue account. [f 
this sum is included the expenditure per train 
mile works out at 75.73 cents in 1914 against 
81.53 cents m 1913, a decrease of 7.11 per cent 
m 1914. 

Telegraph Department 


The total mileage of railways wires is 
2,499 miles 61 chains, an increase of 400 
miles 45 chains on the previous year. 
Sixteen new telegraph offices were opened 
during the year, and three were discon- 
nected, making the total number at the 
end of the year 163. Twenty-five telephones 
were erected and connected to the Railway 
exchanges at Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh. One 
hundred and twenty-six miles twenty-five 
chains of telegraph was constructed for the 
Post and Telegraph Department during the 
year, and 100 miles 40 chains were dismantled. 
The total mileage now stands at 2,454 miles 
45 chains. 

Fifty-five renewals of signal were made—- 
being 27 distant signals; 19 platform signals 
and 9 gate signals. Twenty-three signals were 
shifted to fresh positions. A large number of 
wooden poles were supplanted by standard 
tubular poles. Nine frames complete with 
facing point locks and bars were fitted to 
various sidings. 

The tablet instruments for the section 
Tampin-Gemas were received and installed, 
and the section opened to trafie on 7th June, 
1914, a delay in the receipt of the instruments 
for the Gemas-Johore Babru section retarded 
the installation at these stations. The work, 
however, is now well in hand and the stations 
on this section should be opened early in tors. 
Tablet working was brought into use on 
Tapah Road-Teluk Ansoa Wharf scction in 
January. Tablet installation on Kedah section. 
Bukit Mertajam-Pinang Tungegal, was cem- 
pleted and brought into use in October. The 
installation on the Kelantan section was 
brought into use in November. 

The total number of tablet faijures durine 
the year for the entire system are 185, due to 
the following causes: 

Instrument defects, 20; Tablet jamming, 32; 
Batteries, 18; Bad earth connection, 1; Bad 
working by operating staff. 9: Line faults 
(caused by lightning, falling trees, fires, etc.), 
105. Total, i&s. 


2&0 


The electric block signalling in the 
neighbourhood of Kuala Lumpur and the 
stgnalling and interlocking throughout the 
system worked satisfactorily. The electric 
train tablet installation continues to give 
satisfaction. Fifteen additional stations and 
five signal cabins were fitted with these 
instruments. There were 185 failures due to 
various causes during the year. The signals 
throughout the Railway were overhauled and 
painted, and a large number of timber frames 
renewed. 


Stores and Materials 


During the year under review, stores 
and materials were purchased to the value 
of $4,480,526.42, of which $£4,056,731.21 was 
paid through Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, being an imerease of $£1,649,525.02 
over the year 1913. The value of stores 
and materials issued to the various 
departments amounted to %4,287,196.92, an 
increase of $1,766,493.84. The value of stores 
on hand on 31st December. 1914, was 
$938.731.91, an increase of $119,047.44. Indents 
to the number of 186 and of the estimated 
value of $2,255,949.76 were despatched to the 
Crown Agents, but owing to the war 19 of 
these and of an estimated value of $1,127.370.- 
54 were subsequently cancelled. There were 
242 indents of the estimated value of 
$4,635,903.59 despatched in 1913. The Stores 
Department executed 9.039 indents received 
from the different departments of the Railway 
as compared with 9,386 indents in1913. There 
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were 1,089 shipment of stores and materials 
received from the Crown Agents during the 
year amounting to 17,305 tons as compared 
with 919 consignments and 13,587 tons in 
IQ13- 

The purchase made during the year 
amounted to £1,273,895.15 and the sales to 
$1,086,950.26, the value of stock on hand 
on 31st December, 1914, was $938.731.97. 
During the year, stores and materials 
for Railway Contraction were purchased 
to the value of $3,402,558.5g; of which 
$2,433,940.38 was paid through the Crown 
Agents. The value of the stores in hand 
at the close of the year being $234,303.93. 
Indents to the number of 31 and estimated 
value of $459,383.66 were despatched to the 
Crown Agents. 

During the year, 12,933,400 tickets were 
printed and issued to stations. The percent- 
age of tickets to classes were as follows: 


per cent. 
First class 337775 2.61 
Second ,, sis 1,524,400 11.79 
Third ,, i »-» 11,014,675 85.16 
Bicycle tickets ... 49,750 -39 
Motorcycle... seis 6,800 .05 


EE = 


12,933,400 100.00 


—SSS Se ee 





Construction Accounts 


The total expenditure during the year 1914 
on construction and surveys of new lines in 


———— 
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the Federated Malay States amounted to 
$9,783,314.12 aS compared with $7,405,66.04 
during 1913, made up as follows: 
° 

Semantan to Kuala Tembeling | 

Railway S6C: WEES SHAKEN S COW SER HOOUET Obs 
Padang Java to Kuala Selangor 

Railway sssceme sex wcsca ser eeeeensss 
Through Main Line, Kuala Lum- 

pur to Salak South, and 
- Marshalling Sidings «...+.s.«.. 
Railway from Pudu to Ampang... 
Kedah Railway Extension, Bukit 

Mertajam to Alor Star......... 2,531,366.16 
East Coast Railway, Kelantan 

Section See eee uns ean oen kOe wad wee oeAnes 2,096,093.01 
East Coast Railway, Pahang | 

SECTION nee cee cee cer ene cee cee cee vas one 2,008,.455.04 
Doubling, Prai to Bukit Mertajam, 

and Alterations, Pral........«. 711,833.65 
Kuang to Batang Berjuntai Ex- 

CEH ONS iritbasnt ce a eS 


4,165.21 


15,146.51 


90,604.62 
385,410.82 


1,243,500.16 


Klang to Morib Railway «....-00. 219,848.14 
Bagan Serai to Kuala Krau 

RailWay ccs cceicececccecsececerseveree 142,761.50 
Gemas to Malacca Railway ........ 133,716.89 
Ipoh to Kampar via Gopeng, etc... 4,501.43 
Alor Star to Perlis Railway, etc. 40,779.65 


Permanent Survey, Pahang- 
Kelantan Boundary to Kota 
tg: en 


Bridge over Johore Straits ........ 


3,075.90 


ste C28 OSS FEE Ce 





= 


Potala $9,783,314.12 








PHILIPPINE AUDITOR’S ECONOMIC ACCOUNTING 


The report of Mr. ©. H. French, Auditor to 
the Philippine Islands for the fiscal year Iora, 
is a document that can be recommended to 
the earnest consideration of every official 
who is charged with the expenditure of Gov- 
ernment revenue as well as those who do the 
accounting for the same, such a radical 
departure is it from the ordinary financial 
report. It is safe to say that, sooner or later, 
every Government, whether monarchy or 
republic, will adopt a similar form of report if 
it desires to exercise its functions with 
intelligence and give a proper account of its 
stewardship to the people for whom it is 
popularly supposed all Government exists. 


In his letter transmitting the report, Mr. 
French explains the reason for this radical 
change in accounting: 


‘This report reflects the result of certain 
radical changes which have been made in the 
accounting system during the past year with a 
view of presenting a more comprehensive 
statement of the cost of government, the 
general plan being not only to supply the 
Legislature with information essential to the 
oroper exercise of the appropriating power, 
but also to present statistics which shall be 
intelligible to the taxpayers and helpful in 
promoting the efficiency of each organization 
unit. The system, which is still in its 
formative stage, will be extended to cach 
province and municipality during the fiscal 
year IQ15.” 

Former reports have dealt with the activities 
of the government and its subdivisions more 
as a whole, showing itn detailed fashion the 
funds- collected and the funds disbursed 
without troubling to segregate them into other 
than the ordinary headings of “ Property 
Acquired,” ‘Operating Expenses,” etc. In 
the report under consideration, Mr. French 
has considered the government first as a unit 
under which heading he makes some sugges- 
tions as follows :— 


“In the presentation of this report the 
Insular Government is first considered from 
the standpoint of its status as an organized 
unit. The essential facts relating to the 


acquisition, custodianship, and disposition of . 
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values by all departments, bureaus and offices 
of the Insular Government have accordingly 
been correlated. 


Financial Condition of Government 


“The Insular Government on December 31, 
1914, had a total current surplus of P8,559,- 
228.35, represented by unencumbered liquid 
assets and deferred charges. The amount of 
this surplus constituted the measure of the 
ability of the Government to meet future 
revenue deficits without recourse to loans or 
additional taxation. 

“As shown by the general statement of 
revenue income, expense, and outlays, the 
revenue deficit for 1914 was P2,841,118%81, 
notwithstanding the fact that the net expendi- 
tures for 1914 were P5.657,603.85 less than for 
1913. In anticipation of this condition, the 
Legislature, in December last, adopted tem- 
porary measures for an increase of revenue 
during 1915, but it is apparent that the situa- 
tion demands a permanent rather than a 
temporary remedy. 

“Under existing conditions there is an 
increasing tendency on the part of provinces 
and municipalities to look t» the Insular 
Government for financial assistance. Expendi- 
tures of this nature have reached such pro- 
portions as to constitute one of the chief 
factors which contribute to the deficit for 
1914. The consideration of measures whereby 
local governments shall become self-support- 
ing is therefore of importance. In this con- 
nection the following statistics for 1914 are 
pertinent: 

Provinces and City of 
municipalities. Manila. 
Real estate tax 


collections ...... P2,699,416.46 P1,409,055.36 
Cedula (poll tax) 


collections «+...  3,648,523.50 209,736.00 
Internal - revenue 
apportionment... 3,043,042.62 89,541.90 


Geographical 
source of inter- 
nal-revenue «..... 2,4971,320.80 9,561,773.96 


“Generally speaking, the value of real estate 
varies according to density of population, It 


therefore follows that, under a system of 
uniform taxation, the relation which the poll 
tax bears to the real-estate tax should be 
reasonably uniform in all localities having the 
same political and social characteristics. The 
foregoing figures indicate an abnormal condi- 
tion, in that the cedula tax in the provinces 
and municipalities greatly exceeds thc real- 
estate tax, whereas in the city of Manila the 
real-estate tax 1s seven times greater than the 
cedula tax, 

‘“ Recent investigation has disclosed the fact 
that the 1914 real-estate assessment in the 
provinces and municipalities is approximately 
only three-eighths of 1 per cent of the value of 
the property subject to such tax. If said 
property were taxed at the comparatively low 
rate of 1% per cent of its true value, the 
annual income of provinces and municipalities 
would be such as to make them financially 
independent. In this connection it is recom- 
mended that all real estate (exclusive of the 
public domain) owned by any branch of the 
Government be taxed in the same manner as 
real estate owned by individuals, 


‘‘ Another matter which deserves attention is 
the method of apportioning internal-revenue 
income. In accordance with the provisions of 
existing law, that portion thereof which 
accrues to local governments 1s apportioned on 
the basis of population, the purpose being to 
distribute said income to localities in propor- 
tion to the volume of tax-producing goods 
consumed therein. The desired result, however, 
is not attained under the present system. 


“The city of Manila produces approximate- 
ly three-fourths of all goods subject to the 
internal-revenue tax. The per capita pur- 
chasing power in Manila, as indicated by the 
average daily wage, is more than double that 
of provinces and municipalities. Taking into 
consideration the further fact that cost of 
distribution operates to make the price of com- 
modities lowest at place of production, it 1S 
evident that the per capita consumption 0 
such goods in Manila must be far in excess 0 
that in the provinces. Asa matter of equity, 
the law should be amended in such manner 4s 
to provide for apportionment on the basis 0 
per capita consumption. 
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“The foregoing recommendations con- 
template the equitable distribution of that 
portion of the expense burden which is 
‘nherently local, The adoption thereof will 
operate to increase the annual income of local 
overnments by approximately P10,000,000 
and to decrease in a hike amount_the burden 
now imposed upon the Insular Government, 
thereby enabling the latter to continue its 
public-improvement policy without the neces- 
sity of increasing the bonded debt or levying 
additional indirect taxes, 

Silver Certificate Fund 


“In connection with the problem of financ- 
ing the Insular Government, attention is invit- 
ed to the fact that cash to the amount of 
P43,790,049.97 is held in the Treasury vaults 
for the purpose of meeting certain special and 
contingent obligations, among which are out- 
standing silver certificates amounting to 
P33,808,721.50. In view of the nature of this 
obligation the immediate cash requirements 
are negligible, and it is recommended that 
action be taken whereby the Government may 
derive a substantial income from this idle 
capital by means of time deposits in banking 
institutions. 

“To facilitate the distribution of expense 
according to functions, it is recommended 
that Iuture appropriations for maintenance, 
alteration, and repair of public buildings be 
included in the appropriation accounts of 
the various bureaus and offices occupying said 
buildings. | 

“Tt is further recommended that in the pre- 
paration of the annua] budget the require- 
ments of the Government for the succeeding 
year be presented in such form that they may 
he embodied in a single appropriation act. 
Under such arrangement, the appropriation 
for each bureau would carry not only the 
expense allotments as heretofore, but also the 
allotments for those fixed assets and public 
works over which said bureau is to exercise 
proprietary control},” 

Turning to the summary of expenditure for 
expense of Governmental functions, fixed 
charges, outlays and aids to local Govern- 
ments, it is found that the total net expen- 
ditures for 1914 were 24,200,c00. The cost of 
collection of the revenue which provided for 
these expenditures was slightly over one 
million pesos, or four and two tenths per cent 
of the total expenditure. 

The general administration of the govern- 
ment cost P2,400,000 or almost ten per cent of 
the total expenditure. This was divided mto 
three parts, the executive costing P725,000, 
legislation costing about as much, while the 
Judiciary expenses were upwards of Pgo0,000, 
in which the inferior courts figured to the 
extent of almost P700,000 as against P200,000 
for the Supreme Court. 

The protective service of the government 
cost almost six million pesos, the major 
portion of which, or P3,800,000, went for law 
and order under which heading the Philippine 
constabulary absorbed almost P3,600,000, the 
only other considerable expense being allotted 
to tne Bureau of Justice which is charged 
with approximately P150,000, 

Maintenance of law and order absorbed 
hfteen and seven tenths per cent of the total 
expenditures, 

_ Public health is the second most important 
item of protective service and almost P1,600, 
000 were expended under this heading, of 
which the Philippine General Hospital, 
P345,000 ; the Bureau of Health, Poo1,000; 
the Quarantine service, 105,000; and the 
Bureau of Science, P69,000, are the most 
Mportant sub-headings. 

or protection against forces majeures, 
172,000 was expended, practically of all 
Which was absorbed by the Weather Bureau, 
whose timely warnings regarding typhoons 
provatily saved many times that sum in sea 
ae property and human. hives ashore, 
oe it could not prevent the large prop- 
'y damage which results from the Philip- 
pint combination of flimsy houses and winds 
of high velocity, damage in money during the 
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PHILIPPINE EXPENDITURES FOR EXPENSE OF GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS 


Tota) net expenditures fiscal year 1914 
Cost of revenue collection .. =». 
General Administration. 
Executive direction and control 
Legislation... ei sts 
Adjudication oe ey 


Protection Service. 
Law and order «-- sxe 
Public Health .-. teen sis 
Protection against forces majeures ... 
Suppression of animal diseases, etc... 


Sundry protective service «. ~ 
Social Improvement. 

Public education ... ani swe aes 

Public correction ... +a ase ai 

Public charities ... es ai 6 

Sundry social improvement .. ese oe 


Economic Development. 


Conservation of natural resources --- ei 


Development of agriculture -.. ees 
Development of industrial arts, etc. -.- 


Development of commerce... ae ‘i 


Philippine publicity vas - 
Sundry economic development 


Fixed charges ‘ei wie 
Construction and purchases ... 
Aid to local governments _ 
Prior year charges and credits 
Extraordinary charges 


gS a me ee 
= . ‘ = 
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past montk in the Philippines from two 
typhoons being estimated at upwards of five 
million pesos. 

Owing to the absolute dependence of the 
agricultural laborer and small farmer upon 
the work animals of the Island, the ungainly 
carabao or water buffalo, the matter of con- 
trolling animal diseases becomes one of the 
most important protective measures the 
government can take, the last epidemic of 
rinderpest having reduced some districts of 
the Island to absolute want and beggary. 
Under this heading the Government expended 
almost P416,000 which is one and seven tenths 
per cent of the entire expenditure. Under 
Sundry Protective Service is classed the 
Board of Utility Commissioners, with expen- 
ditures of almost P73.000, and the customs 
of the Bureau of Customs which absorbed 
P59,000, 


Helping the Head Hunter 


Upwards of twenty one per cent of the 
total expenditures went for social improve- 
ment, Public Education taking P4,300,000; 
Public Correction, about P520,000; Public 
Charities, P118,000 while only P5,o0co is credited 
to sundry social improvement. This last item 
contrasts most effectively the difference in 
results that have been attained by the 
American government in the Philippines and 
the Japanese government in Formosa, for the 
Pso00 was spent in the suppression of Head 
hunting among the pagan tribes while Japanese 
in Formosa expended a hundred times that 
amount in the current year and are reported 
to have executed several hundred head hunters 
who took part in a recent uprising. As a 
matter of fact the P5,000 does not represent all 
the money expended by the Philippine govern- 
ment for the suppression of head hunters 
since every trail that is cut through the valleys 
of the mountain provinces, plays its part in 
the suppression of this form of murder which 
was a recognized institution among. the 
mountain province people before the Ameri- 
cans came. At that time, every valley was at 
war against every other valley and no man in 
all the tribes was permitted to marry until he 
had proven his ability by taking at least one 
enemy head. When Dean C. Worcester, the 
then secretary of the interior, made his first 
visit to the mountain provinces in 1907, every 
household had its collection of gruesome 
trophies in the shape of human skulls. 
Naturally the first road building met. with 
some opposition from the head hunters but 
the prosperity that followed in the wake of 
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Amount. Pct. 
P24,200,015 100.0 
1,012,401 4.2 


Amount. Pct. 


P 726,497 3.0 
723;352 3.0 
933,135 3.8 


* * 
s * 


2,382,984 98 


+» P3,817,876 15. 
«+ =: 1,501,571 6 
sé 171,605 O. 
415,957 I 
eve 141,008 O 


eae 





— 6,138,017 253 


ees | 2 I 
ees 1 18,658 0.5 
: | 0.90 


4,958,761 20.4 


» P 287,462 1.2 
- 596,156 2.5 
126,448 0.5 
ee 3,205.374 5.0 
198,278 0.8 
° 98,514 5-4 : 
——— = = , 2,512,232 10.4 
se ; os 1,653,970 6.8 
: . ‘ 2,644,607 10.9 
ets = 5,358,407 22.0 
ee cas 258,793 1.1 


wel 5,130 0.8 








road construction converted the pagan and 
led him to see that his neighbor in the next 
valley was no enemy but a man similar to him- 
self, whom he could sonfetimes beat in a 
bargain. Now it has come to pass that delega- 
tions from outlying divisions of the mountain 
provinces are continually besteging the govern- 
ment of that province with requests for 
foreign surveyors to map out a road for them 
which they in many cases built without cost to 
the Government. Despite the P5,oc0 spent as 
a protective measure against head hunting, 
the Mountain Province of the Philippine 
Islands is as safe if not safer for the traveller 
than some of the low lands, a fact which 
stands out in strong contrast to conditions in 
the neighboring island of Formosa, where the 
Japanese have surrounded the last remnants 
of the aborigines with a copper fence highly 
charged with ek ctricity. | 


Educating the Filipine to Work 


_ Reverting to the larger items of social 
improvement, the most important of which is 
Education, the Bureau of Education absorbed 
P3,600,000 while the University of the Philip- 
pine Islands cost P535,000, the bureau’s 
expenditures being largely for primary schools 
and industria! education, since it is the policy 
of the Philippine school system to have every 
graduate able to earn his own living with his 
hands if need be. 

Public correction also is treated under the 
head of Social Improvement and justly so 
since the great prison of the Philippine 
Islands, Bilibid, is more a compulsory school 
than a place of punishment, its 3,000 and 
more inmates receiving not only the rudi- 
ments of text book education but are made to 
learn some handicraft which will enable them 
to become honored and respected citizens after 
their term of imprisonment is over. Having — 
been to Builibid is considered no disgrace by 
the Filipino, and it is a common thing in the 
provinces when a carpenter shows familiarity 
with modern tools and methods of work to 
find that he is a graduate of this celebrated 
correctional institution. The amount expend- 
ed for correction given above is the net sum 
as the revenues from the work of the 
prisoners amounted to P138,000 or close to 
sixteen percent of the cost of maintenance of 
the prison. 

Anti-Tuberculesis Society 

Among the items listed under Public 
Charities is an expenditure of P29,000 for the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society which is endeavour- 
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ing to combat a disease which carries off 
several hundred thousand Filipinos every year, 
and while the average value of a man or 
woman of mature years of the Philippine 
Islands has not been worked out with any 
degree of exactitude, it would appear that this 
sum is pitifully inadequate in contrast with 
the work to be done, since the prevention of 
tuberculosis is iargely a matter of instruction 
in hygiene and the isolation and cure of 
incipient cases. Under this same heading 1s 
an item of P13,000 which went for the protec- 
tion of infants, since the Philippines in 
common with other tropical countries, shows 
an appalling death rate among children under 
five years of age, as the mortality reports 
usually average about 50 per cent of infants’ 
deaths to the totai deaths recorded. A com- 
mission appointed by the legislature, has 
recently made an exhaustive study of this 
problem, to which is due the almost stationary 
population of the Philippine Islands, with a 
view to’ lessening this infant death rate, 
chargeable it is believed in large measure to the 
ignorance of the mothers. 

The charges under Economic Development 
aggregate P2,520,000 or a little over ten per- 
cent of the total expenditures, the chief 
among these is P250.000 for the development 
of commerce which includes expenditures tor 
light houses P166,000; the Arrastre division 
ef the Bureau of Customs, P168,000; the 
maintenance of port works and channels, 
P330,000; repairs to the Benguet road which 
was until recently the chief way of access into 
the mountain provinces, P50,000. 

The conservation of natural resources has 
been the object of every Philippine administra- 
tion and justly so since the policy of the 
United States has been the development of the 
Philippines for the Filipino, the Government 
considering that its mission is educational 
and has declared itself on many occasions in 
tavor of self-government for the Filipino as 
soon as he is able to take care of himself. 
Under the heading of conservation, the largest 
item is for the Bureau of Forestry which 
absorbs P248,000 or practically the entire 
appropriation of P287,000. 

This sum, it might be pointed out, should 
scarcely be charged as an expenditure since 
the revenue from the bureau’s administration 
of Public Forests was almost P400,000, which 
if attained by a private concern would be con- 
sidered quite a handsome return. Aside from 
this, there is another phase of the question of 
expense. The bureau of forestry each year 
adds several million pesos in value to the 
forests, especially those that are being worked, 
since logging operations are conducted under 
its direction by those holding concessions in 
such a manner that the forests will be much 
more valuable at the expiration of the twenty 
years lease which is the customary period, 
than they were when the concessionaires took 
hold. Philippine forests when turned over to 
lessees, usually contain a large percentage of 
over-ripe timber which if not immediately cut, 
soon will fall and bring destruction upon 
young trees that are potentially much more 
valuable. The additional assets added to the 
Philippine domain under this careful adminis- 
tration of the forests, will not come upon the 
books of the auditor for many years, when 
they may reach a sum that will be staggering 
and vindicate the policy of the forestry bureau 
which has been often times sharply criticised 
by the lessees who are compelied to work 
under its rules. 


The Filipino as a farmer is notoriously 
backward and seldom works his land to the 
fullest possible extent nor does he show 
judgment in rotation of crops or in the applica- 
tion of fertilizers to make up for his im- 
poverishment of the ground, so that the 
expenditure of 2.5 per cent of the total budget 
for the development of agriculture is an index 
of the forces at work that in the course of 
time should bring the Filipino land worker 
into a much more prosperous and efficient 
condition. Of the almost P600,000 that is 
charged against the development of agri- 
culture, less than half, or P280,000, was allot- 
_ted to the bureau of agriculture, although a 
| further sum of P145,000 is devoted to agri- 
| cultural experiment stations, so necessary to 
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the development of the Philippines. The 
bureau of lands absorbed Pt60,000 for 
surveys, although the exact work performed 
with this appropriation is not definitely set 
forth with the auditor’s schedule on the 
Bureau of Lands. | 

Less than one-half per cent of the govern- 
ment’s expenditure was devoted to the develop- 
ment of industrial arts and the major portion 
of the Pi125,000 appropriated was allotted to 
the bureau of Science which has under- 
taken many valuable investigations for the 
development of Philippine resources and the 
supplying of them to the world in finished 
form rather than as raw material for further 
manufacture. The bureau of science in this 
connection, it may be said, has conducted 
many investigations of such far reaching 
nature that its publication of results should 
serve as a stimulus for many generations of 
future investors, While the experts of the 
bureau recognised as authorities in their fields, 
have found time to pursue many investigations 
into pure science, by far the greater portion of 
the bureau’s appropriation is expended along 
lines of economic research, either for the 
extension of present industries or the creation 
of new ones. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the worth of the bureau and 
the necessity for the continuance of its work 
has been recognised by the Philippine legisla- 
ture, which has shown a disposition in late years 
to increase the appropriations for scientific 
research although the limited income of the 
government does not permit such a wide 
extension as the undeveloped state of the 
country’s resources would seem to require. 

Some years ago a fund of Ps50,000 was set 
apart by the Government for publication 
purposes and this was expended under the 
joint direction of the government and the 
Manila Merchant's Association which added a 
like sum making a tota! of Proo,goo to be 
expended in advertising the Islands. The 
success of this appropriation which resulted in 
a large influx of capital and a still larger one 
of tourists led the legislature to provide liber- 
ally for the Panama Pacific Exposition, and 
although the year under discussion preceded 
the opening of the Exposition in 1915, the 
auditor’s statement contains sums aggregating 
almost P200,050 expended in preparing for the 
exposition and listed under the heading of 
Philippine Publicity. Now that the exposition 
is almost a thing of the past and the immediate 
value for advertising purposes of participation 
therein has been demonstrated to the 
Philippine legislature in the shape of a choice 
assortment of gold, silver, bronze medals and 
the more intangible honorable mentions, it is 
expected that the original campaign of publi- 
city will be resumed so as to follow up the 
favorable impressions of the Philippines, 
created by the superb exposition of govern- 
mental and other activities seen at San 
Francisco, 

Under fixed charges the government expend- 
ed P1s,650,000, in interest on Friar lands 
bonds, P564,200; interest on public works 
bonds P403,000, public works bonds sinking 
fund .P201,000, and interest on Philippine 
railway bonds P505,000, making the interest 
charges 6.8 per cent of the total government 
expenditure. 


Buildings and materials acquired by the - 


government during the year aggregated in value 
P2,650,000, almost 11 per cent of the entire 
expenditure, but during the same period adjust- 
ments in charges and sales of material and 
equipment brought in a revenue of slightly 
more than P2,000,000 and the profit from sales 
of equipment reached P31,000, 

One of the larger items of expenditure was 
that of aid to local governments which 
absorbed 22% of the whole or considerably 
over P5,300,000. This item was a subject of 
a special recommendation in the report of the 
auditor by which pian the provincial govern- 
ments will be made more nearly self support- 
ing. The attitude of the Filipino now is that 
everything possible should be done by the gov- 
ernment and as little as possible by himself. 
This socialistic conception of governmental 
functions has Jed the provincial governors to 
overlook possibilities of development of their 
territory from a revenue producing standpoint, 
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since they have been able in the past to fal] on 
the centrai government when in need of f unds, 
whereas their proper position should be as a 
contributor and not as a borrower of govern- 
ment money. 

While the above summary of the auditor's 
statement is confined almost entirely to 
expenditures in order to set forth the value of 
the new system of accounting that Auditor 
French has introduced, a brief summary of 
the general balance sheet of the Philippine 
Government may be: of interest. The fixed 
assets of the government, including the public 
domain which is entercd at the value of one 
peso, land, public works improvements, 
equipment, etc., less depreciation of almost 
Pr,000,000 gives the total of _ P56,988,000. 
This’ item shows a decrease from the 
preceding year of more than  P2,000,000, 
Deferred assets, being the accounts current of 
the Philippine Railway Company and _ the 
Manila Railroad Company, total P3,635,000. 
Sinking funds including accrued interest less 
overdrafts of cash total P5,567,000. Fiduciary 
assets in the shape of properties, interests, 
investments and cash total P15,000,000. 

Special fund assets in which the largest item 
is P43,791.000 in cash total P52,675,000. 

Other items of the general fund make the 
total assets of the government P157,536,000. 
Against this must be charged a bonded debt of 
P24,000,000, (less than three pesos per 
capita,) public and private trust funds 
P15,000,000; special and contingent liabilities 
such as silver certificate issue, gold standard 
obligations, insurance of property and land 
titles and the bonding of government 
employees, total P52,679,000, Current liabili- 
ties total almost P15,000,000 and the balance 
sheet works out to give the government a total 
net worth of Ps50,750.000, the total revenue 
surplus being P8,518,000. 

Some items in the above summary of the 
general balance sheet are worthy of close 
examination, especially the cash item in the 
special fund assets, since the auditor is con- 
sidering the government as a going concern 
whose business it is to make as much money 
as possible out of the property entrusted to 
its care, and to apply such profits to the 
benefit of the members of the company, the 
8,000,000 Filipino people. Of the P43,790,000 
held in cash, almost P34,000,000 is in silver 
pesos which have been coined to serve other 
purposes than to redeem the paper currency of 
the islands should the holder thereof desire 
coin rather than currency. This P33,000,000 1s 
in actual existence and is buried in a hole in the 
ground on the island of Corregidor. Fora 
government so poor as that of the Philippine 
Islands, which has scarcely P8,900,000 of 
liquid assets, to hold such an enormous sum 
for a contingency which is exceedingly remote, 
the theory being that the money must be 
actually on hand in case all of the inhabitants 
of the islands suddenly flock to the treasury 
and demand silver pesos for their peso notes, 
seems not only unnecessary but deprives the 
government of a revenue of several millon 
pesos which it might receive were the money 
merely loaned, or placed in local banks on 
interest, | 

A much better outlet, however, is at hand 1 
the agricultural bank, an institution which, in 
the few years it has been in existence, has 
fully justified itself by great services to the 
farmers of the Philippines and has enabled 
them to increase materially the amount 0 
land under cultivation. a 

With this P33,000,000 or even 75% of tt 
leaving 25% of the money in actual cash to 
secure the issue of silver certificates, loane 
to the agricultural bank, the result would be an 
immediate quickening of the economic pulse 
of the island. The influence of the outlay 
would be manifested not only in_ interne 
revenue collections but in a vastly imcreast 
volume of exports and as the Filipino lives 
closely up to his purchasing power the custom: 
revenue from imports, should be materially 
enhanced, The addition of such a sum " 
the circulation medium of the islands would 
have a most beneficial effect upon business 
general since the total amount in circulation 
is quite inadequate for the volume of busines 
to be done. 
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CanADA CARBIDE COMPANY’S WORKS, SHAWINIGAN FALLS, QUE. 


CARBIDE OF CALCIUM AND ITS USES 


The uses to which Carbide of Calcium has 
been applied since its discovery, about fifteen 
years ago, have brought to the attention of 
the world another of the benefits handed 
down to the present generation as the result 
of scientific research. 

Carbide of Calcium is usually known by the 
general public under the name of ‘‘ Carbide,” 
and for the sake of convenience is used under 
that term in this article. 

_ Carbide is a metallurgical product formed 
by the smelting of Lime and Carbon in an 
Electric Furnace. In the process of smelting. 
these ingredients are reduced to a_ liquid 
condition, elements other than the calcium in 
the lime and carbon in the coal being driven 
of in the form of gases. The liquid remain- 
ing in the crucible is tapped out in much the 
some manner as iron from a blast furnace. 
Uther elements of the lime and coal having 
peen driven off in the form of Eas, there 
remains carbon and calcium, which is what the 
hame of the product signifies. This material 
Is described chemically as aCe: 

_ After the carbide has been drawn from the 
tiles ts and allowed to cool, it is m large 
locks of from one to two tons in a solid 


lump. The carbide then has to be broken up 
and screened to suit the different styles of 


snerators and 


it is to be 
used, 


uses for which 
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The growth of this industry during the last 
hfteen years has been very rapid owing to the 
various uses to which it has been applied with 
great advantage. According to _ statistics 
published, there are consumed at the present 
time about five hundred thousand (500,000) 
tons of carbide per year. 

When carbide was first manufactured, it was 
discovered that by bringing it into contact 
with water an Hydrocarbon Gas was given off, 
and when igniting the gas it burned with a 
dark yellow, smoky flame. which indicated 
an excess of carbon given off in the form of 
soot. 

In attempting to use the Gas in an ordinary 
gas burner, the light was unsatisfactory on 
account of this excess of carbon im the gas not 
having mixed with it a sufficient quantity of 
air to cause a complete combustion, and there- 
fore not utilizing all the carbon. Large 
amounts of money were offered, in the way of 
prizes, to the party who would discover a way 
of using this gas as a lighting medium. 
Geo. Bray & Company, well known 
throughout the world as manufactur- 
ers of gas burners, were among the first to 
solve the problem and to discover a burner 
which accomplished this purpose, the burner 
being made in such a way as to mix large 
quantities of air with the gas. It was found 
by diluting the gas in this way that i: gave a 


beautiful white light, and is to-day used the 
world over in rural districts for house: light- 
ing. This style of burner has been improved 
on by Mr. Naphy, as well as other makers, 
since the original was brought into practical 
use. However, the principle remains the same 
and is in the form of a two-flame~ burner, 
made in such a way as to have the fame meet 
about one-half inch above the burner, so that 
when the gas is ignitéd the Hame shows fiat. 

On account of this gas being ‘so rich in 
carbon, only a very small quantity is required 
in order to give sufficient light for an ordinary 
room. In house lighting one-half (4") foot 
of gas per hour will give a 24 c.p. hght. “Also 
the quantity of hght can be increased or 
diminished in proportion to the amount of 
gas used, ‘This, compared with ordinary city 
coal gas. which gives about three to four 
candle power per foot-per hour, will give the 
reader some idea as to the comparative quality 
of Acetylene for lighting purposes, compared 
with ordinary city gas. | 

The gas obtained by bringing water into 
contact with carbide is chemically described as 
C,H, and known the world over to-day as 
‘“* Acetylene.” Acetylene properly mixed: with 
air gives, practically speaking, a pure, white 
light, and is credited by scientific men as being 
the nearest to the colour of sunlight of ‘any 
artificial light known at the present - tinte. 
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This is found to be of great advantage in 
rular districts where no artificial light except 
the old-fashioned tallow candles or coal oil is 
to be obtained. In such places as country 
stores, the proprietor may own his own gas 
plant and light his store with more indepen- 
dence and convenience than can a man in the 
large cities who is depending on monopolies 
for supplies. In addition to being able to get 
a convenience of this kind at a very moderate 
price, he also has the advantage of being able 
to show his goods to better advantage than 
can a man in the large cities. For instance— 
delicate shades of yellow, green, blue. and 
orange can be matched under Acetylene, where 
it cannot be done satisfactorily under electric 
light, for the reason that the light rays of the 
Acetylene are so nearly the same as the sun’s 
rays that these delicate shades are reflected 
in'their true colours, 

After a satisfactory burner was made per- 
fect for using Acetylene, the attention of the 
inventive public was then turned to the man- 
ufacture of Acetylene generators or machines 
that would automatically bring water and 
carbile together in the proper quantities and 
under proper conditions to generate gas as it 
was required. There are many styles of 
generators, but briefly they may be grouped 
under three headings: 

ist. By the displacement or pressure re- 
gulation, which allows the water to come into 
contact with the carbide at the bottom side. 
As the gas is given off the pressure drives 
the water back until such time as _ the 
gas is released through the service pipe. 
When the gas is sufficiently released the 
water touches the carbide and makes more 
gas, and thus a repetition of this process 
furnishes steady supplies. 

2nd. The water-to-carbide process, usually 
accomplished by placing a quantity of carbide 
in a receptacle, sprinkling the water on the 
carbide in such quantities as is necessary to 
make the required amount of gas. Such 
generators are usually made with a small 
gasometer attached. A valve regulating the 
amount of water to be sprinkled on the 
carbide 1s attached to the gasometer, so that 
the rising and lowering of the gasometer 
automatically turns the water on and off. In 
this way as long as the generators are kept 
properly supplied with carbide and water, the 


automatic process goes on and_ gas is 
supplied. 
3rd. The third process and the one most 


commonly used in North America is the 
process of carbrde-to-water. These generators 
are made having a hopper to hold the carbide 
in the top of the generator. The water is 
placed in the bottom of the generator and 
smali quantites of carbide drop into the water 
to make gas and fill the gasometer, which 
gasometer iS again attached to the valve re- 
gulating the flow of carbide, and automatically 
allows enough carbide to drop into the water to 
keep the gasometer supplied with the amount 
of gas for the service it is intended to per- 
form. 

In order to have a building lighted by 
acetviene it 1s first necessary to obtain a 
generator and have the house piped with the 
same style of piping as is used for coal gas. 
A house which may have been piped for coal 
gas may be used for acetylene except acety- 
lene burners require to be put on instead of 
the ordinary gas burner tips. Within the last 
year there have been placed upon the market 
automatic lighters, so that the gas can be 
lighted by pressing a button or by simply 
turning the gas cock, which makes the use of 
acetylene in the rural districts as convenient 
as electric light in the large cities. This 
automatic lighter is arranged by a small 
storage battery in the house, connected by 
wire to the burner in such a way as to draw a 
spark at the moment the gas is turned on. In 
this way the housewife has but to press a 
button and the light is turned on. This is not 
only a great convenience but a safeguard 
against fire, and it does not require having 
matches about the house at convenient places 
where children can play with them. It is also 
2 safeguard in that the gas jets are out of the 
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CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY COACH LIGHTED BY ACETYLENE 


children’s reach so that they may be left to 
play alone in a room without any danger of 
upsetting a lamp and causing a fire. 

Science has been making great advances 
during the last few years, but in no way has 
this been practically demonstrated more than 
by use of sunlight and well ventilated roomis. 
Good lighting means a cheerful home, as well 
as a saving of eye strain, necessitating the use 
of glasses, altogether too common at the 
present time. Much of the eye strain, neces- 
sitating the use of eye glasses in the present 
day, can be traced back to the time when 
children and young people were forced to 
study their lessons by the light of 
the fire-place, or by a smoky lamp, 
which irritated the eye, causing extra 
strain, overwork and in many cases 
other physical derangements on ac- 
count of not having a proper light 
with which to study their lessons. 
This practice is not so common in 
the larger cities at the present time 
as it was in the rural districts a few 
years ago, when a scholar was always 
given a number of lessons to study 
during the evening—the theory being 
at that time, that as he had very little 
else to do in the quiet rural home, 
his attention might better be oc- 
cupred with lessons than be idle. 
This theory to some extent was true, 
but it has been the means of weaken- 
ing the eyes of the present genera- 
tion. 

Thousands of Canadian homes in 
the rural districts to-day are enjoy- 
ing a better light for their chiidren 
to study their lessons with than are 
the homes in the larger cities. 

Soon after acetylene became pop- 
ular as a lighting medium, it was 
often found convenient when instal- 
ling a generator, to put in one 
considerably larger than was required 
to light the building it was placed in, 
and to ruu a pipe from this building 
to a neighboring building, which 
would be lighted from the same 
generator. This principle, within a 
few years, had evolved into what 
is commonly called now the “ town 
plant ” business. 

There are many towns to-day, in 
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Canada, lighted by acetylene on much the same 
principle as coal gas is supplied in large cities. 
Instead of placing one generator in each 
house, for the convenience of each customer, 
a large generator is built on the outskirts of 
the town, pipes are laid along the streets, and 
the gas is supplied to the residents along these 
streets on the metric basis, on the same 
principle as ordinary city gas. This system of 
distributing the gas not only minimises the 
amount of work to care for the generators, 
but also the expense is lower in proportion 
than where a generator is installed in each 
house. 
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This sysiem of lighting 1S very popular in 

towns of from five hundred to two thou- 
cand population. It is significant that 
with an acetylene town plant, the plant can be 
built to serve ten families, twenty families, or 
one hundred families, at a proportionate 
expense according to the size of the town and 
‘he amount of gas required. This form of 
lighting is especially popular west of Winnipeg 
where water powers are unknown and coal for 
fael is expensive. 
- is worthy of mention that with a gas 
plant, the gas is available for light or fuel at 
al] hours of the day and night, where, in 
many cases, with other forms of lighting, 
especially with electric lighting. in a small 
plant, the light is only available at certain 
hours, usually until midnight, in which case 
the residents require to keep up some other 
form of artificial lighting in order to sub- 
stitute in case light is required during the 
hours the electric plant 1s closed down. 

For the first few years after the discovery 
of Carbide, Acetylene was used almost 
exclusively for house lighting. A little later 
this light was used for other purposes, and 
to-day we find it being used for lighting sum- 
mer cottages, railway coaches, motor cars, 
bicycles, yachts, marine buoys, by contractors 
as fare lights, and thousands of miners are 
using it for underground work. In addition 
to this large quantities of Carbide are con- 
sumed annually for Oxy-Acetylene welding 
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GOLD MINING IN THE AMUR 


Gold mining in the central Siberian area of 
Russia, particularly in the Amur territory, is 
at present the subject of considerable interest 
according to reports from Petrograd. The old 
question has been raised of ways of com- 
munication in the districts where the gold 
deposits exist. In the Zei district, including 
seven mining areas—the Zei, Aldan, Timpton, 
Unyin, Sugdzhar, Gilyuisk, and Mogotsky— 
which embrace an area of 200,000 square 
versts (1 verst=% mile) with an annual pro- 
duction of 400 poods (about 210,00C oz.) of 
gold, transport hasalways been difficult. Not- 
withstanding the energetic measures of the 
regional authorities and of the companies who 
joined them to have new roads made, and the 
old ones improved in the Ze: district, only two 
roads are now available; these are only 156 
miles long. 

On account of the lack of roads in the gold- 
mining districts, a number of them have not 
been exploited properly. This refers more to 
the outlying districts; for example, in the 
areas of the rivers Aldan, Timpton, and Unyin. 
and others, there is a Jarge number of proper- 
ies containing rich gravel that are not being 
exploited because of the impossibility of 
dehvering supplies, etc. Where there are 
wagon-roads, such as at Zei and Mogot, etc., it 
has been found profitable to exploit areas with 
half the content of gold in the above-mentioned 
areas. Wages are 5 rubles ($2.50) per day 
with keep, while in the districts away from the 
roads the wage never exceeds $1.25. 

The question of a part permission to engage 
oreans and Chinese workmen at the mines, 
with less formality respecting passports, and 
their verification, is being discussed. Zeyu- 
Pristan, the centre of the Amur gold industry, 
™ visited by the Priamur Governor-General 
ondatti, and he decided to construct some 
wheel-roads in the gold-mining regions. For 
this purpose he was granted a credit of 
1,300,000. Besides this, by his instructions, 
work on the main road between Zei and Tygda 
as been started, and the cost to be allowed is 
ciel Among other things, the Amur 
ry panies called the attention of the Governor- 
a ° the fact that recently there has been 
oe an export of gold abroad without the 
en € of the Russian authorities. On this 
called | a special council of the companies was 

“and they decided to apply for the 
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and cutting purposes. By the proper mixture 
of Acetylene and Oxygen under proper pres- 
sure, a very high temperature can be obtained 
—under favorable conditions from 6,000° to 
6,300° Fahr. All this can be obtained under 
very unexpected surroundings. A small tank 
is used in which acetylene is put under pres- 
sure—a separate tank is used in which oxygen 
is put under pressure, tubes leading from each 
of these tanks unite in a torch or blowpipe 
where the acetylene and oxygen are properly 
mixed. This mixture when ignited produces 
an extremely high temperature, quite sufficient 
to melt any ordinary metal without any 
difficulty. This style of apparatus is portable 
and is used on the top of bridges or buildings, 
for cutting off large beams; on railway trains 
and steamboats, in case of accident, for cutting 
off axles or beams, or a hole through the side 
of a boat. 

The welding process requires an operator 
who understands metals well enough’ so that 
he does not burn the metal, but brings it to a 
temperature sufficiently high for the metal to 
fuse, then allows it to cool. In this way the 
metal may be increased in volume so that the 
pafticular part welded will be stronger than 
the surrounding parts, on account of not only 
having welded the metal, but having added 
more metal makes the renewed part stronger 
than the parts immediately surrounding. 

Acetylene is also being used in summer 
cottages for cooking—-while it is more expen- 
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publication in le- 
gal form of the 
special prohibitory 
paragraphs in the 
mining law, in 
virtue of which 
workmen and em- 
ployees on the 
mine have no right 
to keep gold, and 
are obliged to 
deliver it to the 
mine offices where 
it has to be entered 
in a special regis- 
ter. 

The question 
has- been raised 
concerning gold 
dredging along the 
rivers of the Amur 
basin. It is con- 
sidered that dred- 
ging in this area 
has good _ possi- 
bilities. Peasants 
in the Priamur 
district have for 
years made good 
profits by washing 
the river sands. 

As usual the 
Permanent Con- 
sulting Board of 
Gold and Platinum 
Producers in Rus- 
sia has collected 
data obtained in response to question- 
sheets sent out to the various gold-producing 
districts of the country, including Siberia, in 
which dredges are used. The present report, 
as can easily be understood. has been greatly 
delayed—it is for I913—on account of the 
disturbance to the social organism caused by 
the War. The number of firms that have 
responded to the call for details is 16; these 
among them controlled 55 dredges: thus the 
report deals with three dredges more than did 
the report for 1912. But the report, as usual, 
is not complete. Full details are given for 
only 48 dredges—-an increase of six compared 
with 1912, Showing that the attentions of the 
oon ie Board are becoming more appre- 
ciated. 








sive than wood or coal, the convenience of 
Acetylene has been recognised, and with the 
latest improved stoves, light cocking can be 
done economically by acetylene. 

In many of the small towns west of Win- 
nipeg where anthracite coal is expensive, 
acetylene is used for light cooking, such as 
five o’clock teas, breakfasts, etc., as it has 
been found a great economiser of time, as the 
kettle can be boiled in much less time than a 
fire can be raised to necessary temperature for 
boiling water. In addition to this, immediate- 
ly the cooking is completed the gas is turned 
off and all expense stopped. 

Canadian Carbide is made from the best 
materials by Canadian workmen, and has 
attained a favorable reputation not only in 
Canada, but in the export markets, large 
quantities of Canadian Carbide being used in 
South America, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, West India Islands, and on the Con-. 
tinent of Europe. 


The Canada Carbide Company, Limited, 
about three years ago purchased the patents 
and works then operated by Mr. T. L. Willson, 
therefore the carbide being made by this Com- 
pany is a continuation (with improvements) of 
the process evolved by the original discoverer. 
Their works are located at Merritton, Ont., 
and Shawinigan Falls, Que., the works at 
Merritton, Ont., being the first carbide works 
in Canada, : 
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PART OF THE AMUR REGION, SIBERIA. 





The companies that have supplied details 
are: The Bogoslovsk Gold Co., the Borovin 
Gold Co., the’ Verch-Isset Mining Co., the 
Zauralsk Mining Co., the Novo-Udylsk Gold 
Co., the Olekminsk Gold Co., the Putiloff 
Factories, A. A. Sovvinik successors, the 
Teptyarsk Gold Co., the Central Siberian, and 
Y. K. Yuskoff. : 
The total gold and platin 
arwiaes of pee complete — coer receiv- 
ed was 110,348 oz. The gen efficiency per 
dredge is express€d in the gold and platinum 
produced in the different years, 2208 oz. per 
dredge in the year 1913 against 2096 oz. in 1912; 
2021 Oz. in IQII ; 1792 Oz. in 1910; and 1811 oz. in 
1909. But an increase per unitof dredge in gold 
and platinum production dees not necessarily 






im in 1913 for 48 
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mean that the operations have been more ef- 
ficiently conducted. The increase is largely due 
to the use of better and larger dredges. Yet the 
workmen naturally acquire more skill in 
operating. and probably also a more 
enthusiasticinterest inthe work. Thusthough 
the production per dredge in 1913 was well in 
excess of that of 1912, the number of hours 
worked was appreciably less, being 33021n 1913 
against 3437 in 1912, which, of course, indicates 
a more efficient organization. 

The quantity of gravel raised per dredge in 
1913 was 247,687 cubic yards against 213,438 
cu. yd. in 1912. The total production of gold 
and platinum by dredges in 1913 was larger in 
1912 by 26,333 oz., an advance of 19.8%. This, 
in view of the fact that complaints are com- 
mon respecting stagnation in the gold industry 
of the country, and the difficulty of stimulating 
to a larger production, shows that the Russian 
gold-producer, whether on his own initiative 
or under the pressure of Western European 
partners, is tending to employ large-scale 
methods of production that experience has 
proved worth-while, particularly as lack of 
success in the past has been ascribed to the 
petty methods employed. 

Capacity of the dredges: four dredges pro- 
duced up to 527 oz. of gold and platinum; two 
from 527 Oz. to 790 oz.; three from 790 Oz. to 
1053 Oz.; Nine from 1053 Oz. to 1317 Oz.; SIX 
from 1580 oz. to 1843 oz.; seven from 1843 oz. 
to 2107 0Oz.: three from 2107 Oz. to 2370 0z.; 
four from 2370 Oz. to 2033 0z.; six from 2633 
oz. to 2897 0z.: two from 2897 oz. to 3160 0Oz.: 
and two from 3160 oz. to 3423 oz. Ej:jght 
dredges produced respectively quantities ex- 
ceeding 3423 Oz., rising to over 5260 0z., over 
8952 oz. and over 1000 oz. for the three last in 
the series. 

The first gold dredge to go to work in 
the Amur region is the one cperated by the 
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Kiukiang RailroadConstruction.—Accord- 
ing to a British Consular report on the Nan- 
Hsun Railway for some years past the reports 
of the work done have been of such a disap- 
pointing nature that there is some satisfaction 
in stating that passengers are now, at any rate, 
able to travel from Kiukiang to a point about 
1 mile from the river bank on the opposite 
side to the city of Nanchang. Lacking a 
bridge at Tukiapu, passengers have to 
change trains and cross the river 1n boats. 
This bridge at Tukiapu, which, owing to the 
width of the river in flood time, will be a 
dificult and expensive undertaking, may not 
be finished until next year. The new station 
at Teianhsien, with a fine building and long 
and wide platform, has recently been opened. 
The track between Teianhsien and Tukiapu is 
now said to be in good condition, but the 
reverse would appear to be the case with the 
track between Nanchang and ‘ukiapu as 
the couplings of the carriages frequently be- 
come disconnected. On the opening of the 
line the return journey, a distance of about 
30 miles, occupied seven hours, 

The piers cf the new bridge at Teianhsien 
are being gradually erected. The bridge at 
Lianglukin is said to be ready for the iron 
girders, Two passenger trains are running 
daily each way between Kiukiang and Teian- 
hsien, and a train daily each way between 
Teianhsien and Tukiapu, in connection with 
the daily train from Nanchang to the river 
opposite Tukiapu. This train consists of a 
locomotive and two carriages which were 
brought from Kiukiang to Tukiapu in sections, 
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Amur Gold Mining Co. It is on the Kharga, 
a stream that empties into the river Selemdja, 
a tributary of the Zeya, which, in turn, feeds 
the great Amur River, the confluence being 
the town of Blagovestchensk, the residence of 
the Governor of the Amur territory and the 
point of export for the gold of Eastern Asia- 
tic Russia. 

This region is characterized by ancient 
sedimentary strata and old intrusive igneous 
masses, the predominant rocks being muca- 
ceous and hornblendic gneisses. Owing to 
the excessively wet climate of the country, 
oxidation has penetrated deeply, especially 
where the river Zeya with its tributaries has 
cut through these eneissoid masses and dis- 
tributed the products of erosion as gravel im 
the river-beds. The greater part of these 
rich placers has been worked by natives with 
the crudest methods, but much of the gravel 
has not been touched as yet. The fragmentary 
reports of the Amur Gold Mining Co. show, 
however, what can be done in this region by 
dredging. 

The dredge was purchased from the Werf 
Conrad Company at Haarlem, in Holland; the 
capacity of the bucket is 5 cubic feet. The 
steel pontoon, and all the requirements for 
the dredge, weighing altogether 505 tons, cost 
$55,000, including transportation to Bla- 
gsovestchensk, Eastern Siberia. The machinery 
was then carried. in the summer of 1913, by 
steamers on the Zeya to the Norsk factory; 
then, in winter, from thrs factory, it was 
carried on sleighs, along the frozen surface 
of the Selemdja River, for about 245 miles, to 
the Zlatuostovsky placer, on the Kharga, at 
a further cost of $35,000. The various items 
of expenditure were: 

Cost of plant delivered at Blagovest- 

chensk ... ne os re! «» $55,000 

Transport thence to the dredging 


———— 


conveyed across the river, and put together on 
the Nanchang side. The total length of the 
line 18 about 87 miles, and the gauge is the 
standard gauge of 4 feet 8% inches. 

The Japanese, by virtue of two loans which 
they have made to the railway company, have 
a strong financial interest in the line. The 
first loan was for $7,000,000 and the second 
loan, of which $2,000,000 has not yet been 
advanced, was for $5,000,000 with interest at 7 
per cent. The bank concerned is the Kiukiang 
branch of the Bank of Taiwan, Limited. The 
construction of the line is being carried on 
under the supervision of Japanese engineers, 
and it is reported that a Japanese has been 
appointed manager of the line and will shortly 
take up his duties, 





Nanking-Hunan Railway.—Surveying has 
commenced from the Kiangsi end in connec- 
tion with this important line, which is to 
connect Nanking with Nanchang, and is to 
pass through Pingsiang, into Hunan. The 
line, the construction of which is in British 
hands,. will traverse an extremely rich portion 
of China, and should, incidentally, assist in 
making the Shanghai-Nanking Railway a pay- 
ing concern. [It should also help greatly in 
developing the provinces of Anhwei and 
Kiangsi., 





Lung-Chin-Yu Hai Railway,—Despite lack 
of funds due to the stoppage of the Belgian 
Loan on account of the outbreak of the 
European war, after one year’s labour Director 
Sze Shao-tseng has completed the construction 
of the Eastern Section from Hsuchow to 
Pienlo and a portion of the Western Section 
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ground ... jt see see o- 39 
Putting the parts of the dredge to- es 

gether in place ... ene sy “+ =10,50¢ 
Equipment of the machine-shop ss B00 
Building of the new settlement = 9,000 


Total cost of the dredge and buildings $115, =o, 

The erection of the dredge was started on 
January 25 and was finished on the last day 
of May, 1914. Actual dredging started op 
June 15 and finished on October 153, igr4 
During all this time work ‘of dredging pro. 
ceeded in the bed of the stream and partly 
along the rims of the same. The followino 
figures show what was done. 
Working days 


Days lost on account of the high . 

water, breakages, etc. ...: -— ... oe 
Total working hours... iva 2. 408 
Cubic yardage treated «.. - ... 158,53) 


Daily average yardage — 1,500 

Average dredging time daily. ...19 hr. 49 min. 

Average value per cu. yd. ‘ai 

Ounces of gold recovered 

Value of gold recovered... 

One ounce of gold in Russia is 
worth eee eee vee . $} 5.00 
To the cost of the dredge should be added 

the sum of about $22,000 for maintenance 

during the winter, also fuel, and different 
repairs preparatory to starting on the second 
annual campaign, in the spring of Iors. 


The grand total cost, therefore is ... $137,000 
The total gold recovery is... ss» 120,196 


/35¢. 
71954 
$ 120,190 


Showing a loss of ... ii we $16,801 
The dredge ts in operation this summer and 
naturally will work to better profit than in the 
preceding year, as there will be no more of the 
first high costs of purchase and equipment. 
The dredge is of the New Zealand type. 
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consisting of more than 1,000 /i, The Ministry 
of Communications in acknowledging the 
excellent work of the director and his sub- 
ordinates, has recommended 26 of them to 
the President for promotion and rewards for 
their services. This Railway line traverses 
four provinces, and the loan was contracted 
from the Belgians for its construction in the 
ninth month of the first year of the Chinese 
Republic. After his appointment as Direc- 
tor of this line. Mr. Sze drew up plans 
to hasten the construction, and_ remark- 
able progress was made. During the re 
bellion, the officers of this line at their 
headquarters at Hsuchow, despite the great 
disturbances which occurred, continued their 
work as usual, and more than half of the 
construction work was finished when the war 
broke out. 





Change Terminus of Line.—The gentry 
of Kiukiang have requested the Ministry 0! 
Communications that the Pukow-Shengyang 
Railway line be changed into the Pukow Kua 
chow line in order to develop commerce. The 
request has been granted by the Ministry. The 
funds necessary for the construction of the 
line have been estimated at Tls. 1,600,000 ant 
more than Tls. 700,co0 have been already 
raised by the gentry. Construction work wi! 
be begun in the spring. 


U. S. Cars for Kwangtung-Yuek-Har 
Line,—Although the cars in use on tht 
Kwangtung-Yueh-Han Railway are of mat) — 
kinds, the passenger cars being mostly % | 
American manufacture, as are also the Dox | 
cars, although some of the fatter are ® 
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English construction, it seems likely that the 
short English cars will soon be rejected, and 
that only the 8-wheel American cars of all 
classes Will be used. Some steelwork. such as 
tanks, turntables, warehouses, etc., has been 
imported from America, and much Oregon 
pine for false work, ties, etc., has been and 
‘5 being purchased there, but these articles are 
usually placed by Japanese, German, or 
English firms, for the reason that the American 
manufacturers are not adequately represented 
at Canton. The locomotives in operation are 
products of the Baldwin and the American 
Locomotive companies. Last year five con- 
solidated locomotives were purchased—three 
from the American Locomotive Company and 
two from the Baldwin. The construction of 
the line now finished is fair quality, Eighty- 
fve pound raiis of American, Belgian, and 
Hankow manufacture are used on the main 
line. The steel girders and trusses are nearly 
all from the American Bridge Company. 

The railway is at present almost completed 
as far as Shinkuan, 140 miles from Canton. 
Work on the last twenty miles has been greatly 
delaved on account of heavy rock cuts, and 
tunnels. Beyond Shikuan station three miles of 
orading, piers for the bridge over the North 
River (Erst Fork) at Shiukuan, and part of a 
long tunnel about 12 miles beyond Shiukuan 
are conipleted. The country between Shiukuan 
and Lokcheong, 170 miles from Canton, is 
rough and expensive to build upon. Beyond 
Lokcheong the line runs through very rugged 
country. will prove expensive to construct, 
and will have no local trafhe until Pingshek, 
on the Hunan border, is reached. The pas- 
senger trafic represents about 60 per cent, 
the remainder bring transportation of cattle, 
firewood, limestone, rice, tobacco, and poultry. 
Later anthracite coal will be carried. Sait 
issent over the line from Hunan and the upper 
North River districts. The trafficis satisfactory, 
and a large increase 1s expected when the line 
reaches Shiukuan. When the line has been 
completed to Hankow, it should be the most 
profitable in China, 





Japan's RatlwayEstimates.—The estimates 
of the Imperial Government Railways for the 
next fiscai year have been put at Y137,581,500 
in the revenue and Y114,035,200 in the ex- 
penditure. Out of the balance of Y17,546,300 
for net profit, Y500,000 is to be laid aside as 
reserve fund and the remaining sum is to be 
appropriated for the construction and improve- 
ment of the railway lines, together with 
sundry receipts Y953,700 and Y30,000,000 to 
be transferred from the general accounts. 





Altai-Siberian Line.—The construction of 
the Altai Railway is now completed and the 
line will shortly be opened to traffic. The new 
railway will connect Novonikolaievsk on the 
trans-Siberian with Semipalatinsk im the 
Steppes Provinces, passing through Barnaul, 
in the Tomsk Government of Siberia, which 
will be the headquarters. This railroad, 500 
miles in length, will serve the richest agricul- 
tural and mineral regions of Siberia. The 
Altai region has deposits of gold, silver, lead, 
zinc, and copper, which were worked in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but after- 
wards abandoned owing to lack of transporta- 
Yon facilities and other causes. It contains 
also the exceedingly rich Kuznetz coal basin, 
000 Square miles in extent. 





Liaotung Light Rail Lines.—The Liaotung 
Light Rail Line Co., Ltd., has been awarded a 
franchise and an annual grant of Y7,0c0 for 

ve years. The new company is capitalized 
at Y100,000 wholly paid up. The first line to 
be constructed is one 26 miles long between 
Pulantien anc Pitsuwo. The second line 
will connect Pitsuwo and Piluho, about 15 
miles, and the third line will run from Port 
ey to Shuangtouwan, about 8 miles. The 
ciate ae all been subscribed by the pro- 
. “Ts. Surveying will start at once, and con- 

Tuction work will be begun on the return of 
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spring. Before the construction of the second 
line, the Company’s capital will be increased, - 





Soutn Manchuria Ry. Needs.—Estimates 
of 5. M. R. Co. for the next fiscal year, 
according Mr. K, Tsukuda, Director, are not 
exactly known, but the aggregate estimates of 
capital expenditures are expected to réach 
about Y10,000,000. The Directorate is pre- 
pared to pass only such fresh enterprises as 
are considered absolutely mecessary. The 
Fushun Collieries alone want something be- 
tween Y3,000,000 and Y4,000,000, which can 
be hardly called excessive when the reorganiza- 
tion of the subterranean installations and the 
improvement of mining operations are taken 
into reckoning. The commencement of the 
reconstruction work of the Dairen Railway 
Hospital on its new site will want Y 300,000. 





To Link Siam and Malay States.—The 
British Minister at Bangkok, writing in regard 
to the proposed linking-up of the Siamese 
Southern Railway with the Federated Malay 
States system states that Kampong Rantan 
Panjang has been fixed upon as the place at 
which the two systems will be connected, the 
new survey of the Siamese line to the Kelantan 
boundary having been completed, while the 
Federated Malay States Railways Administra- 
tion has compieted its line to the Golok River, 
the frontier between Siam and Kelantan. 





New Irnidian Railways.—The Indian Rail- 
way Board has sanctioned the construction of 
a branch line of railway on the 2’ 6” gauge 
from Futwah, a station on the East Indian 
Railway. to Islampur about 27 miles; the 
extension of the Mayurbhanj State Railway, 
2’ 6" gauge from Baripada to Talband, a 
distance of about 39 miles. A detailed survey 
is being carried out for a line of railway, 2’ 6” 
gauge for an extension from Modassa to 
Meghraj, 13 miles, 





Ceylon Starts Survey.—The Survey of 
the trace for the extension of the Ceylon 
Government Railway from Chilaw to Puttalam, 
which has been sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State, will be started immediately, funds for 
the purpose having been provided in the 
estimates for the new financial year. Mr. 
D. G. Heslon, Assistant Engineer, Railway 
Extension Department, who is at present in 
charge of the duplication of the main line 
from Ragama upwards, will be appointed to 
carry on the work and his place will be taken 
by Mr. W. J. Shelley, at present in Mannar. 





Bahmo-Tengyueh Railway.—In a report 
on the Consular district of Tengyueh the 
British Acting Consul remarks upon the im- 
perative need for increased commercial facili- 
ties between Burmah and Western Yunnan 
by the construction of a line of railway 
between Bhamo and Tengyueh. Eighteen 
years have elapsed since the agreement between 
the United Kingdom and China, modifying 
the Burmah Convention of 1897, was signed. 
By that agreement the following addition was 
made to Article XII, of the original Conven- 
tion :—‘‘ The Chinese Government agrees here- 
after to consider whether the conditions of 
trade justify the construction of railways in 
Yunnan, and, in the event of their construc- 
tion, agrees to connect them with the Burmah 
lines.” The Chinese Government have demon- 
strated long since by their official acts their 
readiness to carry out the first half of this 
undertaking, and it has also long since been 
recognized as an undoubted fact that in 
Western Yunnan—the portion of the province, 
that is, which more nearly concerns the United 
Kingdom, in that the territory of Burmah 
marches therewith for many hundreds of 
miles—the conditions of trade fuliy justify 
the construction of railways, More routes 
than ‘one have been planned and carefully 
surveyed for a line connecting important trade 


‘road from Bhamo, in 





centres in Western Yunnan with Burmah, and 
the general consensus of | opmio 
favours the route followed 


xpert opimion 
by the -existing 
main thoroughfare for traffic, namely, from 
Bhamoto Tengyueh. Whether the extension, 
also projected, of such a line over the 160 
miles of very difficult mountain region separat- 
ing Tengyueh from Talifu would prove 
remunerative for many years is open to doubt, 
but local Chinese traders are practically 
unanimous in supporting the various foreign 
experts wno state that the construction of a 
railway over the 124 miles between Bhamo and 
Tengyueh would prove a thoroughly paying 
concern very soon after its completion, 

At present, freight rates in force over the 
railway line in the southeast of the province, 
from Indo-China to Yunnanfu,—constructed 
by French engineers in face of great difficulties 
and opened to traffic on April 1, 1910—are 
still so high that Tengyueh merchants are able 
to lay down cotton yarn, despite heavy charges 
for mule hire over the 3 days’ journey by 

unnaniu at a price 
which competes with the same article by rail 
direct from the sea. 





Shanghai Tramways.—T he following isthe 
trafic return of the Shanghai Tramways 
(Foreign Settlement) for November, 1915, 
and for eleven months ended November 30, 
1915, with figures for the corresponding 
periods last year :— - 

November, 1915. November, 1914. 
Gross receipts .. «. $118,386.48. $108,202.86 
Loss by currency de- 

PFECIAtiION se a. 
Effective receipts ... 
Percentage loss by 

currency deprecia- 


ti OF. ese coo coe see 28.64 28.908 


29,445.90 


31,916.74 
378,750.96 


$86,459.74 


Cae site sn:! x0: Veen 276,490 264,870 

PassengerS <« «.  5271,639 4,883,919 

Ir months to Ir months to 

November November 

30, I915 30, IQT4 

Gross Receipts... $1,220,452.81 $1,188,687.55 
Loss by currency de- 

preciation .. «. 328,772.24 288,721.08 

Mex. Mex. 
Effective Receipts ... $891,680.57 $809,966.47 


Percentage of loss 
by currency depre- 
CHG Os eet. Sie 28.65 25.80 


Car miles». w. . 3,030,115 3,018,225 
Passengers .« «. 54,086,176 51,075,053 


The tram company is one of the few 
concerns that drew a profit from the ricsha 
strike. The week ending December I saw 
1,225,623 passengers carried, and much of the 


265,288 increase was due to the ricsha trouble, 





Ssupingkai Line.—Mr. M, Odagiri, Direct- 
or of the Yokohama Specie Bank, gave the 
following account of the Ssupingkai-Cheng- 
chiatun Railway negotiations toa Dairen news- 
paper reporter, during his recent visit there: 

The negotiations re the Ssupingkai-Cheng- 
chiatun Railway Loan Agreement were opened 
early last July and were brought to a success- 
ful conclusion in the latter part of November, 
Altogether twenty-three formal meetings took 
place in the intervening period in addition to 
many more unofficial interviews, The progress 
of the negotiations was submitted to H.E, 
President Yuan on the night of the 15th inst, 
The Presidential sanction was given on the 
morning of the following day. On the ensuing 
day, the 17th inst., the representatives of both 
parties signed the Loan Agreement. The Loan 
Agreement consists of 26 articles, appended 
with a supplementary agreement composed of 
8 articles. There are besides 18 written notes 
exchanged mutually. None of their texts are 
yet ready for publicity. All that I may say 
is that the amount of the Loan is G. Y5,000,000 
(not S. Y 5,000,000) with 5 per cent. interest 
and secured with the railway itself and 
receipts. The Loan is to be floated in Japan. 
In case of the financial condition of Japan 
being found not quite so responsive as hopec 
for, Taels 3,400,000, the amount set aside 


for the construction work, is to be furnished 
by the Yokohama Specie Bank. ; 

As regards the appointment of the railway 
officials, sundry erroneous reports appeared in 
the newspapers in Japan, which reports caused 
needless misunderstandings to the Chinese 
authorities whilst the negotiations were still 
in progress. The Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun 
Railway Section having a length of only 52 
miles, it was agreed upon that it should be 
presided over by a director who is to be a 
Chinese, and that the chief engineer, chief 
accountant, traffic manager, and senior main- 
tenance officer should be Japanese. The Peking 
Government has the power to appoint such 
Japanese as suit it, and the Tokyo Government 
may refuse to confirm an appointment when 
it considers the appointment ill-advised. Mr. 
Liu Meng-hsiung, Councillor of the Communica- 
tions Office, was the chief Chinese represent- 
ative. Mr. Ogadiri said he had always held 
on to the line of argument that the railway 
in project would be a Chinese line, that its 
development as a business asset will depend 
upon the Chinese, and that it would be wrong 
to consider the Line as a Japanese railway 
because of its connecting with a Japanese 
railway and being constructed with Japanese 
capital. 


MANUFACTURES AND 
INDUSTRIES 





Osaka Laborers in Demand,—With the 
expansion in the war trade, as already stated, 
scrambles for skilled hands were started in 
Osaka with growing intensity. According to 
the advice lately received the scrambles have 
been brought to such a state that hands on 
their way home are enticed by factory owners 
with better wages. Sometimes a fight ensues 
between the employers of the enticed hands 
and those enticing them. Wages have natural- 
ly been raised at an accelerating rate. 





Japanese Dye Co. Formed.—The new 
company to be named the Nippon Seizo Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha, or the Japanese Dye stuff Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., the main office to be 
located in Tokyo, the capital of the company 
to be 8,000,000 yen made up of 140,000 shares 
of 50 yen each, the first call of capital will be 
12.50 per share. Experts in the industry will 
be dispatched to Osaka and Wakamatsu to 
investigate the prospects of establishing the 
company’s factories there. On November 6, a 
committee of 14 to.undertake the promotion 
was formed. The committee decided that of 
the 160,000 shares, 90,000 shares shall be offer- 
ed for public subscription and 70.000 shares 
shall be allotted to the promoters and those 
specially connected with the industry. Each 
promoter is bound to subscribe for not less 
than 300 shares. The number of shares offer- 
ed to the public is greater than those reserved 
for promoters because the enterprise is one of 
national! interest. 

The Cabinet early in October took up the 
matter of subsidy for the manufacture of dye 
stuffs and drugs. The policy of aiding the 
dye stuff and drug manufacture was approved 
by the Diet at its special session, but the 
details of the policy were left to be worked out 
by an Imperial decree. 





Paper Pulp in Japan.—Paper mills are 
doing a satisfactory business, but are suffer- 
ing from a scarcity of imported pulp, which is 
still indispensable in Japan for the production 
of the finer qualities of paper. As a result 
some Japanese paper firms have started the 
manufacture of pulp. The Oji Paper Mill led 
the way in Sakhalin. Other miils have had 
difficulty in securing suitable sites, with the 
result that they are still incapacitated from 
undertaking. the preparation of pulp on any 
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large scale. The pulp made in Sakhalin is said 
to be superior to the Canadian product. 


1 





Japanese Cotton Industry.—A 13 per cent 
increase in the production and one of 22 per 
cent in the exports of cotton yarn marked the 
activities of the Japanese cotton spinning and 
weaving mills in 1914, according to reports 
from American consuls, despite the unsettled 
conditions in the world markets that affected 
industry and trade everywhere during the last 
six months of the year. Piece goods, how- 
ever, remained practically stationary asto the 
total value of exports, although radical 
changes occurred in the shipments to China 
and Kwangtung—to China, 27,042,188 yen 
worth against 19,874,882 yen in 1913; to 
Kwangtung, 3,408,548 yen against 9,260,554 
yen. At the close of 1914 the industry boasted 
309,910 more spinning spindles, 19,094 more 
twisting spindles, and 1,660 more looms than 
it had a year and a half previous. 


AGRICULTURE 





Philippine Rice Import.—During two 
weeks ending June 29 there was imported from 
Indo China to the Philippines 4,771 tons of rice 
for local consumption. During the first three 
months of the present year there were no less 
than 20,035 tons of the cereal imported into 
the islands from the same source as compared 
with 9,978 during the corresponding three 
months of 1914. 





India’s Cotton Crop.—The acreage of the 
helds planted with cotton is now 11,847,000 
acres, Compared with last year, these figures 
show a decrease of 22 per cent. In Central 
India, the decrease was 11 per cent, in the Pun- 
jab 41 per cent, and in Madras there was an 
increase Of 74 percent. Except in the Punjab 
the crop promises to be good. 





Rice in Dutch East Indies.— Reports from 
Batavia are that the area under rice in Java 
and the island of Madura during 1914 totaled 
7,064,925 acres. Production was 7,106,000 
tons of 2,000 pounds, or 251,600 tons !ess than 
in 1913. 





Rubber in Cochin-China—The export of 
rubber from Cochin-China is becoming more 
important every year, says the India Rubber 
Journal. Last year the customs returns show- 
ed an export of 96 tons, valued at £17,211. 
This year the figures are 148 tons, valued at 
£26,680. A recent publication estimates the 
capital employed in the production of rubber 
in Cochin-China to be not less than Fr. 30,000- 
000 (41,200,000) ; this is probably below the 
right hgure as there are numerous small 
private estates whose capitalization cannot be 
calculated. The same publication gives the 
actual planted area as 35,coo acres, with some 
4,026,000 trees. Labour is said to be 25 per 
cent cheaper than in Malaya. Planters have 
not yet felt any great lack of labour, yet it 
does not appear that the cost of production is 
lower than in Malaya. 





India’s Rice and Sugar.—The final official 
forecast of the rice crop of India for the 1914- 
15 season, based on returns from provinces 
that contain 99 per cent of the total area 
under rice in British India, shows an acreage 
Of 76,181,000, which is I per cent larger than 
the revised figure of last year. The total 


estimated yield is 27,064,000 tons of cleaned 


rice, or nearly 3 per cent below the revised 
figure for 1913-14. Reports received from 
provinces that contain 99.4 per cent of the 
total area under sugar cane in British India 
indicate an acreage g per cent below and a 
yield 3 per cent above the revised figures of 
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1913-14, the final estimate of the 1914-15 crop 
being 2,315,000 acres and 2,367,000 tons 
against 2,540,000 acres and 2,201,000 tons iy 
1913-14. 





_Sugar-Beets in New Zealand.—The erec. 

tion of a beet-sugar plant near Hamilton, New 
Zealand, has been given much attention of 
late. The Waikato Valley is said to haye 
some of the best soil in the world for raising 
sugar beets, and it is claimed that it would 
easily produce 16 tons of ground beets to the 
acre, judging by the experiments aijready 
made, It is proposed to ask the New Zealand 
Government to assist in the matter of land ang 
transportation facilities, and it is thought 
French and Belgium sugar-beet growers cap 
be induced to come out to assist in the cultj. 
vation of the beets. The pulp would serve a; 
a valuable food for stock being raised in this 
rich valley. 





Mongolian Rubber Scheme,—It is report. 
ed from Japanese sources that Chinese mer- 
chants at Tientsin are to organize a company 
to cultivate rubber trees in Inner Mongolia. so 
that the material for rubber goods required jp 
China can be furnished by the conipany. The 
capital is estimated at $600,000, If all goes 
well, they except to realize annual profit of say 
two million dollars, 


FINANCE 

China’s Income for 1916.—The Ministry 
of Finance has estimated the amounts of jn- 
come from the following items for 1916 to 
be :— 

Land tax $8,000,0co (Mexican); salt tax 
$84,000,000; Customs duty $100.000,000; title- 
deed tax $13,000,000; building site tax 
$6,000,600; produce and consumption taxes 
$15,000,000: mining tax $2,000,000; bus'ness 
license tax $10,000,000 ; income tax $5,000,000; 
estate and property succession tax $5,000,000; 
note-issuing tax $3,000,000; miscellaneous 
taxes $10,000,000; weight and measure tax 
$20,000,000; premium bonds profit $2,069,000; 
certification fee $2,000,000; minting subsidiary 
coins $25,cG00,000; and royalties and all kinds 
of extraordinary income $35,000,000. 





China’s New Taxes.—The Ministry oi 
Finance has decided to enforce three new taxes 
ViZ., a marriage contract tax, an income tax 
for officials and a house tax, thus hoping to 
raise an additional revenue of 30 million 
dollars per annum, 


SS 


China’s Budget.—The Budget gives the 
ordinary revenue as $426,237,715; extraordin- 
ary revenue $45,700,710 and the ordinary 
expenditure as $236,138,564; extraordinary 
expenditure $135.806,146. The principal items 
of ordinary expenditure are: Ministry of 
War $135,818,986; Ministry of the Interior 
$49,665,490; Ministry of Finance $53,673,001; 
Ministry of the Navy $17,101,779; Ministry of 
Education $12,617,582 and Extraordinary Ex- 
penditure: Ministry of Finance $175,750,997) 
Ministry of War $6,438,727. 





Salt Revenues Released.—The Banks to 
day released another $6,000,000 from the Salt 
revenues for the use of the Government, 
making the total $37,000,000 from this source 
for the year. 


China’s Monarchy Expense.—It is ¢S 
timated that the funds required to deiray the 
expenditure to be incurred in connexion W! 
the inauguration of the Empire will aggregate 
something like $3,900,000, distributed as 
follows: 


i 





Funds for offering sacrifices to the gods, 
mountains, rivers and sleceased emperors of 
former - dynasties $261,954. Construction of 
new buildings and the repairing of old palaces 
are estimated at 1,050,781. Feasts and ban- 

‘ncelebration of the Imperial maugura- 
tion, $228,800 ; Funds required for rewards 
will amount to $697,034; Funds for holding 
receptions, $315,023 ; Funds for miscellaneous 
expenditure 21,178,653; Funds for the Grand 
Ceremony, $1,061,122. 
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Japan’s Budget.—The Japanese Budget 
for the next fiscal year has been put at Y553,- 
co4,264. showing a decrease of Y¥36,824,207 
from the practical Budget for the current 
fecal year. The estimates of the different 
Departments of State follow :— 


Ordinary List 
Civil List -+6 ee ove soak: 4,500,000 


Foreign 4,478,900 
Hom C ose eee ses ose wes I 2,788,081 
Finance eve see owe 154,319,206 


i 


Wear «ws ws se ccs ses FSiO5S.957 
Navy se cee coe eee ace §=©— 46,596,165 
Justice. ase aes aee eee I 1,639,930 
Education oo® oe ote oon T T ,589,930 


Agri. and Com, + 7 334,400 
Communications 67,521,844 
Total «2. «»  « ¥ 307,502,171 


Extraordinary List 
wis) vee 25238,600 
Home. «« «< ss ess ss 24,550,027 
Finance o« «ss es « 25,918,418 
War .+ eee eee ee eee 5,383,330 
Navy «+ coe coe ase eee = 53,418,001 


Foreign «8 eee 


JUSEICC s+ cen eee ee 980,664 
Education .« «ses sen 693.073 
Agri. and Com... 7,222,063 
Communications «. . 15,658,187 





Total 0 © oe Y156,002,003 


The chief items of the new appropriations 
for the next fiscal year are the organization of 
two new divisions in Chosen requiring an 
outlay of Y1,259,462. as the first annual allot- 
ment, and the construction of new warships to 
the amount of Y7,321,385 in the ordinary list 
and the supplementary appropriation of 
Y3,885,450 for the construction of warships in 
the extraordinary list. 





Japan’s Revenue Decrease.—The Japanese 
government revenues for 1915 have decreased 
73,000,000 yen over the previous year, accord- 
ing to a report of the Finance Department. 
All the items of revenues show decreases 
except the land tax. The figures show 
revenues amounting to 258,528,g60 yen, and 
expenditures to 253,008,974 yen. The revenue 
includes a transfer of 86,227,545 yen from the 
previous year, 





Financing Manchuria and Mongolia.— 
The nature of the new financing organization 
tor South Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia, 
as reported in Japanese newspapers as the 
“Overnment plan, is as follows:—The new 
bank shall be capitalized at Y10,000.000 with 
its head office in South Manchuria. The loans 
advanced by the Special Loan Service of the 
tokohama Specie Bank shall be restored to 
the Central Treasury as they are repaid, and 
may be transferred to the charge of the new 
path. lhe Deposit Section of the Finance 

fice shail underwrite the debentures of the 
new bank to the maximum amount of Y1s5,- 
000,000 bearing interest of not more than 5 
Per cent. per annum. The new bank shall 
advance long-term loans on the security of 
Teal estate in addition to general banking 
‘ee The bank is authorized to issue 
eatures up to ten times the paid-up capital. 

k rates of interest on the loans of the new 
; “er shall be made subject to the approval of 

© overnment semi-annually, 
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Japan’s New Bank Project.—The business 
prospects of the Sino-Japanese Bank the 
establishment of which is now under con- 
sideration at the Finance Office, Tokyo, are 
said to be expected to be as follow :— 

>ino-Japanese. Bank—Capital Y20,000,000. 
The First Working Year: Capital.. ¥20,000,000 


Paid-up capital... «. .» ss «. 5,000,000 
Fixed capital... .. «» 500,000 
Working capital ...  ...4,500,000 | 
Profit accruing therefrom ..+ «+ 253,150 

Debentures to be floated .. «+. 3,000,000 
Margin of profit 0. ss ose se 22,500 

Total working capital .. .«.. . 7,500,000 
T Otal DEORE = .2e:,) a0 -aa eck he 275,050 
Sundry EXPeNses -- ws we «2 250,000 
Net proGt i adst Wid < xct” tedgepasi 25,050 
Grant from Government ... 300,000 
POtal net proht= 22 ai sce’ “ene 325,050 
To be disposed as follows :— | 
Reserve fund si “sc as ace! “ess 32,565 


Dividend at 5.86 per cent. ... 293,085 

it is expected that the dividend will be 
raised to 6 per cent. in the second working 
year and to 8 per cent. in the ninth. 





New Philippine Bank:—The Philippine 
assembly committee on banks and corporations 
has approved the principle of the Martin 
insular bank bill, but will present to the lower 
house a measure of its own providing for certain 
fundamental changes in the character of the 
bank, chief among which are the increase of 
the initia] capital to. P20,000,000. and the pro- 
vision that private capital may invest in the 
enterprise. The new bill provides for the 
division of the capital into three distinct funds. 
A certain per cent will be available for loans 
on real estate; another fund will be available 
for agricultural loans on crops either im the 
fields or stored in warehouse; and the third 
portion of the capital will be used for in- 
dustrial commercial purposes. The measure 
also provides that private capital may be 
enlisted in securing the funds necessary for 
the initial capital of the bank. The bank will 
be authorized to make loans on real estate, 
liquid assets, and miscellaneous assets, the 
latter to include all classes of bankable paper 
not included under the other two heads; to 
issue real estate bonds in any sum not to 
exceed 75 per cent of the amount of real estate 
loans held by the bank; to issue circulating 
notes in any amount not exceeding 75 per cent 
of the liquid assets held by it; and to purchase 
and own such real estate as may be needed to 
carry on its business, according to the bill 
drafted by Vice Governor Martin and indorsed 
by the economic committee recently approved 
by the Governor General. 





Philippine Income Tax.—The total In- 
come tax collections for the Philippine Islands 
during the first nine months of the calendar 
year 1915 amounted to about P440,000, of 
which amount about P400,000 was collected on 
I9QI4 incomes and about P40,000 represents 
postponed and delinquent collections and 
penalties on I913 imcomes, 

The total number of returns on 1913 incomes 
filed in the office of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue between January, I9f4, and 
September, I915, were, individuals, 1,614, 
corporations, 1,934. The total number of 
returns on 1914 incomes filed between January 
and September, 1915, were, individuals, 1,507, 
corporations, 2,251. This shows that the 
number of corporation returns for 1914 
incomes filed during nine months exceed by 
317 those filed for 1913 incomes im a year 
and nine months, while the corresponding 
individuai returns show 107 more for 1913 
than for 1914 incomes, In all probability, the 
final returns will show a considerable increase 
in the number of returns for both individuals 
and corporations for 1914 as compared with 
1913 incomes, Owing to the fact that a number 
of delinquent returns are still to be received 
and a number of returns are in the hands of 
provincial officers and are not included in the 
above figures, 

The collections on 1914 incomes, both cor- 
porations and individuals, so far as received in 


the office of the Collector of Internal Revenue 


for both Manila: and the’ provinces until 
September 3oth were: Corporations, P225,944.- 
98; Individuals, P169,460.00 a total of 
FIOSHONOB. ey eee : 
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Philippine Revenue Increase—An in- 
crease Of P554,205.17 for October 1915 over 
the figures for the same period of last year 
and a total increase of P4,320,728.89 for the ro 
months of this year over the same time in 1914, 
is shown by the October internal revenue 
statement. Following are the totals: 

Igt4 I9I5 
October .. «.. P920,227.43 Pr 474,432.60 
Ten Months ... 19,070,679.22 23,391,408.11 


BOOKS REVIEWED 

Business Training.—Not only is the 
“ Handbook of Business Training” by Chow 
Shi-san what it purports to be, but it goes far 
beyond its title and is really a compendium of 
export and import business methods in general. 
The work is the outgrowth ofa series of 
lectures delivered before the Commercial 
Classes in the Y.M.C.A. School of Commerce, 
shanghai, and stands alone in its field. Not 
only exporters and importers in China but 
students of comimerce in every country need to 
know the methods of doing business in the 
Orient which are set forth in Mr. Chow’s 
Handbook. In addition to a description of 
various doctiments and their use, actual copies 
of the forms, with explicit directions for filling 
them out are given, and the book may be 
recommended to every one engaged in trade in 
and with China as the only complete com- 
pendium issued to date. The Commercial 
Press, Shanghai. Price $3.00 Mex. 





Text Book of Botany,—Although the plants 
of China have not known many investigations 
by Chinese authors, although lists more or 
less incomplete will be found in many works by 
explorers and scientists, it remained for the 
Commercial Press of Shanghai, in issuing a 
text book of Botany, by N. Gist Gee, A.M., to 
present to the world a work that is not only 
most modernly scientific in its treatment of the 
subject, but from a pedagogical standpoint is 
hardly surpassed in quality by the text books 
used in countries supposedly more advanced 
than China. The Appendix giving lists of 
plants adds greatly to the value of the work. 

Publishers: The Commercial Press, Shang- 
hai. Price $3.00. 





Electrician’s Pocket Book.--“The Practical 
Rlectrician’s Pocket Book and Diary for 1916” 
which has been received from Messrs.S.Renteil 
& Co., Ltd., 36 Maiden Lane, Strand, London,. 
W.C., is so full of matters pertinent to the elec- 
trician’s trade, that it should find a large sale, 
not only among the working electricians but 
amongst experts as well, who will find in it 
not only the small things pertaining to the work 
but ‘the large ones as well. The chapters on 
‘** Boilers,” “ Steam Engines,” “ Producer Gas” 
and other motive powers serve, too, as data, 
and make complete this handy little vademacum, 
The price of issue is 1s. 6d., with 3d. for post- 
age to Great Britain and colonies. 





The Geography of China.—Despite its 
design as a school book to be used by 
Chinese students learning English, the Com- 
mercial Press’s “ Geography of China,’ written 
by Horatio B. Hawkins, M.A., should prove a 
welcome addition to the library of every one. 
interested in China from an economic, political. 
or manufacturing standpoint. Its maps and: 
descriptions of the country, together with. the. 
information regarding manners and customs 
= — presents a very id picture of. 

is realm Of 400,000,000 people. i 

_ Publishers : Te Compton Press, Shanghai, 
Price $1.00, | Sea eet 
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MINING 





Chinese Mining Regulations,—According 
to Japanese press reports the existing regula- 
tions governing mining in China have been 
extremely unpopular with Chinese as well as 
foreigners. The Diplomatic Corps has been 
pressing the Peking Government to remove 
restrictions concerning investment of capital, 
and the Chinese interested in mining enter- 
prises have complained of the difficulties 
thrown in their way for launching fresh under- 
takings. These complaints have at last roused 
the Peking Government which proposes the 
following revisions :— 

A wider latitude shall be accorded for the 
investment of foreign capital. The mining 
work, whether carried on by Chinese or 
foreigners, shall be properly supervised. Due 
protection and encouragement shall be extend- 
ed to the opening and maintenance of mining 
work. A reduction in the mining taxes shall be 
introduced. 





Gold Mining in Anhui—The Peking 
Government has decided to establish a Gold- 
mining Bureau in Anhui to work the gold 
mines in the province. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce has submitted a 
request to the President, requesting the latter 
to nominate an official for the Directorship of 
the Bureau. 





Chinlingchen Iron Mine—An iron mine 
located at a point 7 miles from Chinlingchen 
Station on the Shantung Railway whose quality 
of ore has been very favorably reported by 
experts, is about to be operated in conjunction 
with the Hengshan Colliery. 

In view of the splendid prospect of the 
mine, the Japanese authorities have construct- 
ed a light railway connecting the mine with the 
railway station. Messrs. Okura & Co. are 
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Korean Mining Dispute.—According.- to 
the Seoul Press a Korean miner named 
Chai Yung-tai, of Seoul, has brought a suit in 
the Seoul Local Court against the Collbran 
Bostwick Development Company, claiming the 
sum of Y. 113,660, The plaintiff alleges that 
in 1893 he discovered a promising copper mine 
at Kapsan, South Hamkyong Province, and 
secured the right te work the mine, He 
carried out preliminary work, investing no 
small capital in it. Subsequently, however, 
the Mining Law was revised, and takjng 
advantage of this, it is alleged, the defendant 
company filed an application with the authorities 
concerned to-secure the rights at Kapsan Mine. 
Subsequently a contract was concluded between 
Mr. Chai and the Company to transfer the 
mining rights to the Company on condition. 
it is alleged, that the Company pay Mr. Chai as 
indemnity the sum above stated, The Com- 
pany did not pay, hence the suit. 





Fushun Collieries Outputs.—The daily 
output of the Fushun Collieries have been 
restored to the old 6,000-7,000 tons footing. 
The fire in Laohutai Colliery last January 
reduced the outputs by about I.200 tons or so. 
However, the operation of the open cast at 
Kuchengtzu and the incline at Wantowu, 
coupled with the partial restoration of Laohutat 
Colliery to working order, has materially 
improved matters, 





Antimony Output of China.—The Trade 
in Antimony of Changsha during the year 1914 
was given much prominence as a result of 
the war. When it became known to all the 
Chinese interested in the trade that an urgent 
demand for antimony had arisen and that the 
one important producing area available was 
Hunan, the Chinese seized their opportunity 
and cornered the market. 

The following table shows the amount of 
antimony exported from Changsha during the 
last four years :— 


‘December, IQms 


‘work was entered upon. At the same time 


mining work was put in hand. The restoration 
work was nearly finished a month or so ago 
The daily output is now about 1,000 tons 
In the spring, it is expected, the origina 
daily yield of 2,500 tons will be attained. Out o¢ 
the present daily output of 1,000 tons, 300 of 
400 tons are set apart for the use of the 
Shantung Railway, the rest being disposed of 
at Tsingtau and elsewhere. 





Iron Mine on Quelpart Island.--A large iron 
mine with an area of about two miles square has 
been discovered on Quelpart Island south of 
Port Hamilton, Chosen. It is thought prob. 
able that marine mishaps, which have occurred 
very frequently about the Island, were due ip 
a measure to the iron in this mine which may 
have affected a ship’s compass, says a Japanese 
newspapcr. 





Gold Mines in Laotiehshan.—Working 
of gold mines in Laotiehshan Hills, Port 
Arthur, excepting such as have concessionaires 
to operate them, will be left to the Engineering 
College, Port Arthur, according to a Japanese 
report. This is done to give opportunities of 
practical training to the students of the mining 
and metallurgical course of the College. The 
arrangement is to be put into execution from 
the next fiscal year, 


Japanese Mining in South Manchuria — 
Among the nine mining areas in South 
Manchuria where Japanese are permitted, by 
an exchange of notes between the Japanese and 
Chinese Governments on May 25, 1015, to 
prospect for and operate mines, one of the 
largest and most promising is the iron mine in 
the Anshanchan region, between Liaoyang and 
Penhsihu, in the central part of Shengking 
Province. The seam extends from near 


Soe, ed re he | pie ee RE aed in pccat of cuaguinde i pcosomane 
disadvantage of working aig Sora snine Gide Antimony — Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. and ie eed a magnitude is pronounced as 
pendent of a railway, will follow the plan left Regulus.sereeeee 1,500 2,012 2,106 2,735 The to the well-known mine at Tayeh, ream 
by the Germans and may refuse to sanction Crude + 7,245 5,380 6,014 9,819 tae ty tage Of iron ye gee i, eae 
any private concern to engage in the enterprise, OTE wien 501 680 4,169 4,072 hee © working Of this mine 16 

ASH) asessssceccass [ I 6,283 2, 33 intrusted to the South Manchuria Railway ©, 


working it themselves instead. 





Ore-Treatment in Korea.—The report of 
the Oriental Consolidated Mining Co. for the 
fiscal year contains the foilowing information 
on the operation of its mills and cyanide- 
plants: 





Zinc and Lead in China.—Among other 
exports from China which are making steady 
progress year by year, are lead and zinc. ores, 
the output of lead in 1914 being close on 4,000 
tons and that of zinc 12,597 tons. The 
producing sources are at Shuik’oushan, the 





Ore, 





which will not confine its labors to mining ore, 
but proposes to manufacture iron as well 
For smelting purposes it is said Penhsihu coal 
will be used. A site for the smeltery, about 
&3 acres of land, has been chosen. The under- 
taking is considerable and the capital for 
investment is estimated at $5,000,000, 





Concentrate Bullion New Guinea’s Petroleum Prospects—_ 
Mi bobrise pone tone Much interest has been aroused by the pros- | 
Tahowie i sai : oe Saved. F plage pecting for petroleum, in new Guinea fields, | 
UEAIES escnienmiietemeasiaeia ee ae can ¥497,395 by Dr. Wade. As the result of extensive 
egal arr emenemennes Ee Mitimscbat 135,732 £253 , — ag field work, he reached the opinion that a great — 
Maibong perverse Accent eerie o a. ee rig bee a este stretch of the country which he examined, — 
fact Conftoatict eee fee of oo 88 oes so ee 60. See eee ore COB 20,33 ; | Q 5 »3 . amounting to something like 3,000 square | 
| O50 6ee 62 684 Ses 606 we S88 Co coe cee 088 O88 5,109 9109 33:74 miles, was, SO far as general structure oe | 

: : ae concerned, most favourable to the accumula 

LE AR MUTE? BOO Setncmcwns, BOOS tion of petroleum in many isolated anticlines. 


The average stamp-duty over 230 days was 
4.456 tons. The ore assayed $6.55 per ton, and 
about 50 per cent was recovered in the mills, 
The concentrate was valued at $780,740, of 
which $643,571 was extracted as follows: The 
Taracol cyanide-plant treated 26,037 tons 
(including 210 tons of dump retreatment), 
with 83.9 per cent recovery, an increase of 1.4 
per cent, but at 14c. per ton higher cost; Kuk 
San Dong, 1308 tons with 54.2 per cent; Kuk 
San Dong retreatment, 2837 tons with 73.3 per 
cent; Candlestick, 5109 tons with 52.5 per cent; 
and Maibong ‘tube-mill plant (completed late 
in January), 800 tons with 73.9 per cent, but 
an average of 88 per cent is expected. 

Milling cost 48c. and concentrate 2tc. per ton 
of ore treated ($1.88 per ton of concentrate 
treated.) The total extraction was 00.3 per 
cent. Improvements and reconstruction of 
plants amounted to $140,037. 


33,177 $981,747 





output of which is controlled by three German 
firms, while the machinery used is either of 
German or, strange as it may appear, of local 
make. It is a remarkable fact that a foreign 
trained Chinese mechanical engineer, assisted 
by a staff of foreign-trained Chinese fitters and 
mechanics, turns out on the spot, in a remote 
district of Central China, a number of articles 
of modern machinery which serve their purpose 
excellently. The output of the Shuik’oushan 
mines was pledged for six years to a German 
firm, in return for an advance of Tls. 1,000,000 
without interest made in 1912, 





Tzuchuan Colliery, Shantung.—The col- 
liery at Tzuchuan, Shantung, passed through 
the first stage of the restoration work at the 
hands of a party of Japanese experts last 
January. The second stage of the restoration 


Local evidences of petroleum are evident 1 - 


the form of seepages from the strata and of 
mud volcanoes exuding gas, oil, and watet, 


but, of course, the final word rests with the 
drill, progress with which, as is so often the 
case with pioneer operations in inaccessible 


country, was very disappointing. 7 
It has been reported, though no mention 


made of the fact in the Government report 
that the Commonwealth Government propose 


to reserve the exploitation of any oilfields 
discovered for State enterprise, and therefore 


perhaps there is not the same urgency felt 0 
arriving at a rapid decision as to their valut | 
What legacy the war will leave to Australia” 
the way of trans-oceanic territory it 15 100 - 
early yet to speculate, but an impulse % 
certain to be given to the more thorough 


examination of areas like New Guinea, wht 


may turn out to be of material value to Wt. 


mineral industry in energetic hands. 





